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as  told  to  his  wife 


CHAPTER  I 


CHILDHOOD  DAYS 

I,  Frank  Wesley  Roberts,  second  son  of  Luther  Clinton 
and  Mary  B.  (Kight)  Roberts,  was  bom  October  22,  1886, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Orrock,  Sherborne  County,  Minnesota. 

My  grandmother  Roberts's  maiden  name  was  Mahalia 
Clark.  She  had  some  Indian  blood  in  her.  From  what  I  can 
recall,  I  believe  her  Indian  forebears  were  of  the  Algonquin 
tribe.  But  I  do  not  know  for  sure. 

My  grandmother  Kight  was  Rosina  Nessler.  She  came  to 
this  country  from  Switzerland  when  she  was  about  twelve 
years  old. 

I  do  not  remember  anything  much  that  happened  in 
Minnesota,  but  do  recall  a  pet  crow  we  had.  We  called  him 
Dick  and  thought  he  was  wonderful.  He  could  be  out  flying 
about  with  other  crows,  but  if  we  called,  "Dick!  Dick!"  he 
would  come  to  us.  He  would  get  in  the  house  every  chance 
he  got  and  carry  off  things,  especially  anything  shiny.  We 
found  some  of  the  things  in  his  house  under  the  eaves  of 
our  house,  but  he  had  other  hiding  places  which  we  could 
not  find.  I  remember  Mother  picking  up  chips— he  would 
fly  down  and  throw  them  out  of  the  pan. 

I  also  remember  my  uncle,  Ehner  Kight,  who  was  about 
eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  having  a  yoke  of  young  oxen 
that  he  had  broken  to  work.  He  had  made  a  block-wheel 
wagon  that  he  worked  them  to  and  I  thought  that  was 
something  wonderful.  He  came  over  and  cleaned  up  our 
woodpile  yard  and  hauled  off  the  old  chips.  I  suppose  the 
reason  I  remember  that  is  because  we  liked  to  go  barefoot, 
and  Mother  used  to  tell  us  we  could  do  so  when  the  frost 
was  all  gone  under  the  chips. 
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We  left  Minnesota  when  I  was  about  five  years  old  and 
came  out  to  what  was  then  Washington  Territory.  While 
the  folks  were  getting  ready  to  move,  I  remember  us  kids 
running  around  the  stove  singing,  "We  are  going  to  Wash- 
ington Territory  where  the  rattlesnakes  grow  as  big  as 
stovepipes."  And  when  we  left,  I  remember  a  cousin, 
NeUie  Kight,  standing  behind  the  door  crying. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Raihoad  had  just  been  built  and  we 
came  out  in  what  was  called  an  immigrant  car:  the  family 
and  household  goods  were  all  in  the  same  car. 

Dad  had  not  settled  up  all  of  his  business,  so  he  could 
not  come  then,  but  Mothers  brother.  Uncle  Abb  Kight, 
came  with  us.  I  remember  he  would  get  off  the  train  in 
towns  and  get  things  for  us,  especially  peanuts  for  me,  as 
I  was  so  fond  of  them. 

Dad's  brother  William  had  come  out  several  years  before 
and  located  at  Cheney,  Washington  Territory,  where  he 
was  the  town  marshal.  So  we  located  on  a  farm  near 
Cheney.  Soon  Dad  had  Charlie  and  me  riding  some  calves. 
He  would  put  us  on  their  backs,  and  such  bucking  they 
would  do!  We  were  having  a  great  time.  But  Mother  came 
out  and  put  a  stop  to  that.  I  do  not  remember  anything 
about  Dad  farming,  but  I  know  we  had  a  garden  and  a 
neighbor's  range  cattle  would  often  break  in  and  destroy 
our  vegetables.  Dad  had  an  old  muzzle-loader  called  a  "cap 
and  ball"  pistol.  He  used  to  load  that  with  rock  salt  and 
shoot  the  cattle  in  the  ribs,  and  that  would  make  them  get 
out  in  a  hurry. 

After  a  year  or  two,  we  moved  into  Cheney  and  hved 
near  the  raihoad  coal  chute.  The  first  night  there  I  remem- 
ber my  brother  Charhe  and  our  cousin  Bill  crawhng  around 
a  braided  rug  on  the  floor  and  hitting  each  other  with  a 
switch,  an  activity  that  seemed  like  great  fun  to  me. 

Then  we  must  have  gone  to  Grandpa  Kight's  for  a  visit, 
as  I  remember  going  with  my  aunts  and  uncles  to  school 
one  day.  I  think  someone  gave  me  some  paper  to  scribble 
on,  but  I  made  spit  balls  instead.  The  teacher  asked  me 
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what  I  was  doing  but  I  did  not  say  anything.  He  started 
toward  me  and  I  began  throwing  spit  balls  at  him.  When  he 
kept  on  coming,  I  let  him  have  it  with  a  whole  handful.  He 
took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  up  to  his  desk  and  took  me 
on  his  lap  for  a  while.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  would  hke 
to  go  outside  and  play.  I  jumped  down  and  ran  down  the 
aisle  yelling,  "Come  on,  kids,  let's  go  play!"  And  when  none 
of  the  children  came  out  to  play  with  me,  I  went  home. 
That  was  my  first  experience  with  school  and  it  must 
have  created  some  excitement  for  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
that  day. 

We  kids  spent  a  lot  of  time  playing  about  Cheney  Lake. 
It  wasn't  deep  and  we  would  wade  about  in  it,  make  rafts 
to  ride  on,  ride  logs,  etc.  And  in  the  winter  we  would  skate. 
Charlie  was  always  quite  a  genius  at  making  things  and 
made  us  skates  out  of  hardwood,  skies  out  of  barrel  staves 
and  sleds  from  scraps  of  lumber.  We  had  much  more  fun 
with  them  than  children  have  now  with  all  their  expensive 
store-bought  things. 

In  the  winter  we  would  play  about  on  the  frozen  lake 
and  we  learned  to  skate.  Dad  was  a  good  skater  and  taught 
us  how  to  make  different  figures  on  the  ice. 

In  those  days  lots  of  people  had  icehouses  in  which  they 
would  store  ice  in  the  winter  for  use  in  the  summer.  The 
ice  was  sawed  into  blocks  on  the  lakes  or  ponds  and  hauled 
to  the  icehouse  where  it  was  packed  in  old  sawdust.  The 
icehouses  were  thick-walled  buildings.  We  boys  liked  to 
watch  Dad  get  ice  while  we  played  about  on  it. 

When  I  was  about  eight  years  old,  I  slipped  on  the  ice, 
fell  and  cut  my  right  wrist  something  awful  on  a  tin  can. 
I  ran  in  the  house  holding  my  arm  up,  and  when  I  put 
my  arm  down  the  blood  just  poured  out  of  my  sleeve.  I  do 
not  remember  how  they  stopped  the  blood.  But  Mother 
took  care  of  it  and  it  finally  healed.  But  that  hand  was 
weak  for  a  long,  long  time  and  I  still  have  a  bad  scar.  I 
learned  to  use  my  left  hand  and  that  proved  to  be  a  blessing 
in  later  years. 
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In  those  days  men  often  fought  just  to  see  who  was 
the  best  man  and,  of  course,  we  kids  used  to  fight,  too.  My 
cousin.  Bill  Roberts,  was  the  best  fighter  in  our  gang.  One 
day  he  and  another  boy  staged  a  fight  and  the  town  band 
came  out,  marched  around  them,  and  played.  Uncle  Bill, 
the  marshal,  saw  the  crowd  congregated  in  the  street.  He 
came  out  to  see  what  was  going  on  and  broke  up  the  fight. 
The  boys  were  only  nine  or  ten  years  old  but  they  really 
fought  with  spirit. 

My  mother  s  sister.  Aunt  Sena  Powell,  lived  some  three 
or  four  miles  from  town.  There  were  six  girls  and  two 
boys  in  the  family.  I  remember  going  home  with  some  of 
them  and  spending  the  night.  But  sometime  during  the  next 
day  I  took  a  notion  to  go  home  and  struck  out  by  myself 
and  walked  all  the  way.  In  those  days  horses  and  cattle  had 
free  range,  but  I  did  not  think  of  that  and  luckily  did  not 
meet  any.  Neither  did  I  meet  any  people.  I  slipped  off 
from  my  cousins  and  they  were  terribly  upset  when  they 
could  not  find  me.  When  I  got  home,  they  wanted  to  know 
why  I  had  come.  I  said,  "The  girls  would  not  let  me  come 
in  the  house."  If  Mother  had  known  at  the  time  that  I 
was  telling  a  story,  I  would  have  gotten  a  whipping.  But 
she  did  not  find  that  out  until  some  time  later. 

It  was  on  one  of  my  visits  at  Aunt  Sena's  that  I  decided 
to  find  out  for  myself  if  tomatoes  were  really  poisonous.  At 
that  time  they  were  thought  to  be  poisonous  or  have  an  ill 
effect  in  some  way.  But  some  people  had  a  few  plants  in 
their  gardens  as  a  novelty.  Aunt  Sena  had  some,  and  when 
they  got  ripe,  I  thought  them  so  pretty  that  I  just  did  not 
see  how  they  could  possibly  hurt  anyone.  I  ate  one  and 
waited  to  see  what  would  happen.  After  I  did  not  die,  I 
told  the  folks  they  were  not  poisonous. 

Another  time  I  was  riding  the  horses  with  my  cousins, 
and  Winfield  Powell  wanted  me  to  race  with  him.  I  did 
not  know  much  about  riding  and  did  not  like  the  idea.  But 
he  persuaded  me  to  try  it.  We  were  riding  along  when  he 
rode  up  behind  me  and  gave  my  horse  a  slap  with  his  reins. 
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Away  my  horse  went.  Then  his  horse  passed  me.  We  were 
going  at  a  good  rate  of  speed  when  my  horse  stepped  in  a 
badger  hole.  I  went  saihng  through  the  air  and  landed  on 
my  back  with  my  breath  knocked  out.  Winfield  had  to 
work  some  time  before  I  got  my  breath  and  both  of  us  were 
terribly  scared. 

One  time  our  house  caught  on  fire  about  the  chimney, 
but  the  blaze  was  soon  discovered  and  put  out  before  it 
did  much  damage.  A  grouchy  old  fellow  who  lived  next 
door  was  out  in  his  yard  grumbling  and  swearing;  and  he 
said  he  hoped  it  would  burn  down.  We  kids  did  not  like 
him  anyway;  and,  after  that,  we  decided  we  would  kill 
him.  My  cousin  Bill  had  an  air  rifle  of  some  kind,  the  only 
one  I  ever  saw  of  that  make.  So  he  and  the  older  kids 
decided  I  was  the  one  to  do  the  shooting.  We  had  a  play- 
house by  the  fence  made  of  boards.  I  was  to  hide  in  the 
playhouse  and  wait  for  this  man  to  come  by.  XKen  I  was 
to  shoot  him,  and  we  thought  he  would  fall  dead.  I  did  as 
I  was  told,  and  I  guess  the  shot  stung  quite  a  bit,  as  I 
was  close  to  him.  He  swore  something  awful  and  I  ran  in 
the  house,  went  under  the  bed  and  stayed  there  all  day, 
as  I  thought  he  would  have  me  arrested. 

One  day  Charlie,  Cousin  Bill  and  I  were  walking  along 
the  railroad  track  near  Cheney.  Bill  had  his  muzzle-loading 
gun,  which  already  had  a  load  in  it,  but  somehow  he  forgot 
and  did  not  measure  with  the  ramrod  and  fingers  as  he 
should  have  done,  and  he  put  in  another  load.  Then  he 
was  afraid  to  shoot  it  and  tried  to  get  me  to  do  it.  Some- 
how I  had  sense  enough  not  to  do  that.  And,  as  we  were 
walking  along  the  track,  we  saw  a  woodchuck  lying  on  a 
pile  of  railroad  ties.  He  forgot  about  the  two  loads  in  the 
gun  and  fired  at  the  woodchuck.  Bill  was  kicked  over  back- 
wards and  the  gun  went  up  in  the  air.  We  were  terribly 
frightened  but  no  one  was  hurt. 

Another  time  Bill  brought  a  new  air  rifle  to  our  house  to 
show  it;  he  laid  it  on  the  table  and  all  of  us  were  admiring 
it.  He  said  it  wasn  t  loaded  so  I  began  to  examine  th^ 
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trigger  and,  lo  and  behold,  the  thing  fired.  Bill  had  a  hand 
over  the  mouth  of  the  barrel  and  got  stung,  but  nothing 
serious  happened.  He  got  terribly  mad  and  took  his  gun 
home;  and  we  did  not  see  him  for  a  few  days. 

I  remember  going  with  Uncle  Bill  to  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, on  one  occasion.  I  do  not  remember  what  year  this 
was,  but  it  was  just  a  few  years  after  the  big  Spokane 
fire  in  1889.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  town  then.  But  I  remember 
they  had  horse-drawn  street  cars  there.  Washington  was  a 
State  by  that  time. 

As  we  were  driving  along  to  town  that  day,  we  heard 
quite  a  noise  and  saw  a  great  cloud  of  dust  coming  down 
the  road  toward  us.  We  were  riding  in  a  cart.  Uncle  Bill 
stopped,  as  we  could  not  see  what  was  in  that  thick  cloud. 
As  the  Indians  went  by.  Uncle  Bill's  cart  shaft  caught  in 
some  of  their  gear  and  broke.  Uncle  Bill  patched  up  the 
shaft  with  a  stick  and  some  wire  and  we  went  on  to  town. 
That  was  all  the  trouble  we  had  with  the  Indians. 

In  the  winter  time,  when  the  men  did  not  have  anything 
to  do.  Dad,  Uncle  Bill  and  a  friend  or  two  would  get  some 
food  and  camping  things  together,  hitch  up  the  sled  and 
go  hunting.  After  a  few  days,  they  would  return  with  a  sled 
load  of  deer,  all  frozen  so  stiff  they  would  stand  up.  One 
time  it  seems  to  me  they  had  eight  or  ten  deer.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  hunting  laws  and  no  licenses  required. 

Dad  died  in  the  spring  of  1895  and  we  had  it  pretty 
tough  after  that.  Charlie  was  only  eleven  years  old  and  I 
was  nine.  Mother  took  in  washing,  cooked  and  did  anything 
she  could  get  to  do  and  Charlie  and  I  did  what  we  could. 
Somehow  we  managed  to  stay  together.  We  would  go  after 
and  dehver  the  clothes  and  do  odd  jobs  about  town.  Once 
when  we  were  delivering  clothes  and  it  was  nearly  dark, 
we  saw  a  man  running  toward  us  as  fast  as  he  could.  When 
he  came  to  us,  he  dropped  down  on  one  knee  and  shook 
his  fist  at  us;  then  he  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  end  of  the 
sidewalk,  crossed  over  the  street  and  came  back  on  that 
side.  Then  Uncle  Bill,  the  marshal,  took  him  in  charge  and 
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we  found  he  was  crazed  by  drink. 

I  do  not  remember  anything  much  about  my  school  days 
in  Cheney  except  the  teacher  getting  after  me  about  not 
combing  my  unruly  hair,  and  pulling  it.  I  did  not  mind 
that  as  far  as  hurting  me  was  concerned,  as  one  could  hang 
me  up  by  my  hair  and  it  would  not  hurt.  But  I  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  the  teacher  pulling  it.  I  got  one  of  my  uncles 
to  cut  it  off  right  short.  And  the  next  day  I  told  them 
I  had  my  head  combed.  "If  you  want  to  hurt  me,  just  pull 
my  ears." 

One  day  when  Mother  was  away  at  work  and  we  kids 
were  home  alone,  we  saw  a  tramp  coming  up  to  the  house. 
Some  of  the  kids  were  terribly  frightened,  so  Charlie  got 
the  rifle  down  from  the  rack  and  was  ready  to  shoot,  if 
necessary.  I  went  to  the  door  to  see  what  he  wanted, 
but  he  only  wanted  to  know  what  time  it  was. 

Another  time  when  Mother  and  Aunt  Sena  were  working 
out  in  the  yard,  another  tramp  came  along  and  tried  to  sell 
them  some  shoes,  which  we  thought  were  stolen.  He  was 
so  persistent  that  Aunt  Sena  finally  went  at  him  with  a 
pitchfork  and  he  left  in  a  hurry.  On  another  occasion  when 
we  were  home  alone,  a  band  of  Indians  came  along  and 
surrounded  our  house.  Of  course  we  were  frightened.  I 
do  not  know  what  we  would  have  done,  but  a  neighbor 
lady  who  saw  them  knew  we  would  be  frightened  and  she 
came  to  our  rescue.  She  talked  with  them  and  found  out 
what  they  wanted,  which  was  directions  to  some  nearby 
place.  After  she  told  them,  they  went  on  their  way,  much  to 
our  joy.  It  was  very  interesting  to  watch  her  talking  to 
them,  as  they  all  used  their  hands  so  much. 

One  day  when  we  kids  were  out  in  the  yard  we  heard 
someone  shouting,  "Get  out  of  the  way!  Get  out  of  the  way!" 
We  looked  up  the  road  and  saw  a  man  coming  on  a  veloci- 
pede as  fast  as  he  could,  and  a  bull  right  behind  him.  Of 
course,  people  and  dogs  ran  out  to  see  what  the  excitement 
was  and  the  dogs  took  after  the  bull  and  ran  him  off. 

The  fall,  after  my  father  died,  we  and  Uncle  Jay  Kight 
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went  up  to  Loon  Lake,  and  Mother  kept  house  for  a 
widower,  his  four  children.  Uncle  Jay  and  us  kids.  Uncle 
Jay  cut  cordwood,  Charlie  and  I  helped  some  by  cutting 
off  limbs  and  piling  wood.  There  was  no  school  for  us  to 
go  to,  and  the  snow  was  about  four  feet  deep  all  the  time 
we  were  there. 

Someone  gave  us  a  pair  of  skis.  Charlie  cut  them  in  two 
and  made  two  pairs  and  we  had  great  times  with  them. 

We  saw  cougar  tracks  about  there,  but  never  did  see  any 
cougars. 

The  man  we  lived  with  hauled  the  wood  to  town  and 
sold  it.  And  one  day  he  brought  home  about  a  hundred 
pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  Mother  made  it  into  syrup.  I 
wonder  how  long  that  lasted  us  I  And  think  that  he  only 
paid  $2.50  for  iti 

We  stayed  up  there  only  a  few  months.  Then  we  went 
to  Spangle,  Washington,  and  lived  with  Uncle  Ed  Kight. 
He  was  a  farmer,  and  I  remember  the  walking  plow,  the 
thorn-brush  harrow  and  the  log  roller  he  worked  with.  He 
made  the  harrow  by  cutting  thorn  bushes  and  nailing 
the  butt  ends  to  a  board;  then  he  nailed  another  board  over 
them  and  tied  them  together  with  wire.  He  also  made  the 
log  roller  and  I  thought  it  something  wonderful  when  he 
would  let  me  drive  the  horse  and  roll  the  ground.  He  was 
a  good  farmer  and  had  wonderful  crops. 

While  we  hved  at  Uncle  Ed's,  I  remember  that  great 
banks  of  snow  drifted  over  the  bluffs  and  would  still  be 
there  after  the  weather  got  quite  warm.  We  kids  would  get 
snow  and  make  snow  cream. 

A  lot  of  geese  came  in  there  one  time  and  Uncle  Jay 
killed  one  and  broke  the  wing  of  another.  He  managed  to 
catch  the  latter  and  brought  it  home  under  his  arm.  Every 
now  and  then  the  goose  would  honk  and  that  was  very 
exciting  to  us  kids. 
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CHAPTER  II 


MAN  BURNED  IN  JAIL 

From  Spangle  we  moved  to  Rockford,  where  Charlie  and 
I  used  to  hang  around  the  Walls  and  Bugby  Butcher  Shop 
and  Slaughter  House.  We  would  run  errands  for  them  and 
do  other  little  jobs  and  they  would  give  us  meat.  One  time 
they  gave  us  quite  a  lot  of  pigs'  feet  and  Mother  pickled 
them.  And  how  we  did  feast  on  them! 

These  butchers  had  a  horse  named  Buck  they  had  trained 
to  bring  in  cattle  that  they  had  bought:  They  could  just  tie 
a  steer  to  this  horse's  saddle  and  go  on  back  to  town  and 
the  horse  would  bring  him  in.  Then  they  would  send  the 
steer  down  to  the  slaughter  house  by  Buck,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  watch  him.  If  the  steer  lay  down,  Buck  would 
pull  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  until  he  got  the 
steer  up.  He  knew  he  must  keep  the  rope  tight  and  not 
let  it  get  around  him.  If  Charlie  and  I  were  down  at  the 
slaughter  house  when  Buck  brought  in  a  steer,  we  would 
ride  him  back.  Everybody  around  Rockford  knew  old  Buck, 
as  he  was  such  a  wonderful  horse. 

On  one  occasion  Buck  had  a  steer  nearly  into  town. 
But,  somehow,  the  steer  lunged  and  broke  the  cinch  on  the 
saddle  and  got  away  and  lost  the  saddle.  A  five-dollar  re- 
ward was  offered  for  the  saddle  and  all  of  us  kids  were 
looking  for  it.  It  was  finally  found  in  the  privy  at  the  rail- 
road station;  I  do  not  know  if  the  finder  got  the  reward 
or  not. 

We  lived  near  the  jail.  One  day  we  kids  noticed  it  was 
on  fire.  We  gave  the  alarm  and  some  townsmen  tried  to 
break  the  lock.  When  the  jailer  got  there,  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  get  it  unlocked.  The  only  occupant 
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was  an  old  drunk  put  in  there  to  sober  up.  His  screams 
were  something  awful.  And,  when  they  got  the  door  open, 
he  was  standing  by  with  a  galvanized  bucket  over  his  head, 
and  instead  of  coming  out,  he  turned  and  ran  back  in  the 
cell.  The  sheriff  went  in  to  get  him,  but  the  fire  was  so 
hot  his  clothes  caught  fire  and  he  had  to  come  out.  The 
jail  burnt  down  and  the  man  looked  like  a  great  hunk  of 
burnt  meat.  It  was  about  the  worst  sight  I  ever  saw. 

There  were  no  fire  hydrants  in  those  days,  but  they  had 
wells  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  a  hand  pump  and  a 
wooden  tank  on  wheels,  which  was  drawn  by  men  and 
pumped  by  them  like  the  old-fashioned  raihoad  hand  car. 
This  rig  had  a  hose  on  it  that  was  put  down  in  the  well. 
The  tank  pumped  full  of  water,  then  the  hose  was  turned 
on  the  fire  and  the  water  pumped  out.  At  the  time  of  the 
jail  fire,  the  tank  had  not  been  used  for  a  long  time  and 
would  not  hold  water.  That  was  the  reason  the  fire  was  not 
put  out.  For  a  while  after  that,  they  let  us  kids  take  the 
tank  and  fill  it  with  water  from  time  to  time.  Then  one 
day  we  saw  an  old  fellow  sitting  out  on  the  street,  rared 
back  in  his  chair  reading  a  newspaper.  We  just  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  and  turned  the  hose  on  him.  He  got 
awfully  mad  and  raised  Cain  about  it.  That  put  an  end 
to  us  pumping  water.  I  think  they  left  some  water  in  the 
tank  after  that  to  keep  it  from  drying  out. 

I  had  a  little  red  firetruck  with  a  bell  on  it  that  someone 
had  given  me.  I  got  some  of  Mother's  rug  rags  and  made 
a  harness  for  our  cat  and  hitched  him  to  the  truck.  I  did 
not  think  to  put  lines  on  the  harness  and  the  cat  really 
made  the  bell  ring  as  he  ran  across  the  lawn  and  under  a 
neighbors  house.  The  hole  was  not  large  enough  for  me 
to  get  under  there  and  I  wanted  to  dig  it  out  so  I  could  do 
so,  but  Mother  would  not  let  me.  The  cat  came  out  next 
day  minus  the  truck  and  I  never  saw  it  again. 

One  day  we  noticed  an  Indian  from  the  reservation  over 
in  Idaho,  coming  into  town  in  a  new  wagon  and  driving 
two  Indian  ponies  with  new  harnesses.  He  drove  up  to  the 
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butcher  shop,  set  his  brakes,  wrapped  his  hnes  around  the 
brake  lever  and  went  into  the  shop.  Somehow  the  ponies 
worked  the  brake  loose,  and  down  the  road  they  went  as 
fast  as  they  could  go.  The  Indian  came  out  with  his  hands 
in  his  pocket  and  looked  up  and  down  the  road  and  walked 
off  in  the  direction  the  team  went.  About  an  hour  later 
he  came  back  with  them  as  fast  as  they  could  run.  He  drove 
up  to  the  shop  as  before,  set  his  brakes,  wrapped  the  lines 
around  the  lever  and  went  into  the  shop  again.  This  time 
the  ponies  stood  there  and  did  not  move,  and  the  Indian 
wasn't  the  least  bit  excited  about  it. 

Once  Messrs.  Walls  and  Bugby  and  Charlie  and  I  went 
fishing  at  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene  in  Idaho.  Rather,  the  men 
did  the  fishing  and  we  waited  on  them.  The  lake  was  full 
of  fish  and  they  surely  did  bite.  We  brought  home  quite 
a  bag  of  trout  and  feasted  on  them  for  some  time. 

We  kids  used  to  do  a  lot  of  fishing  in  Rock  Creek  which 
ran  through  the  town  of  Rockford.  Sometimes  there  would 
be  about  a  dozen  of  us  fishing  at  one  time  and  we  would 
catch  a  lot  of  small  fish  we  called  shiners.  We  made  our 
hooks  by  taking  pins  and  bending  them,  and  our  lines 
from  spool  thread  by  twisting  and  doubling  it.  Oh  that 
children  these  days  knew  the  joy  of  making  things  for  them- 
selves, as  we  did! 

I  remember  there  were  great  flocks  of  pigeons  about 
town  and  sometimes  Walls  and  Bugby  would  kill  some 
of  them  to  eat. 

We  had  a  dog  named  Dash  that  we  brought  from  Minne- 
sota. He  was  a  good  bird  dog.  We  took  him  with  us  as  we 
moved  from  place  to  place.  But  when  we  left  Rockford, 
we  left  him  with  Walls  and  Bugby,  as  they  would  make  a 
good  home  for  him. 
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CHAPTER  III 


CASTLE  ROCK 

Grandpa  Kight  was  something  of  a  rover  and  never 
stayed  in  one  place  long.  He  lived  at  Fall  City,  not  far  from 
Seattle,  for  a  while.  Then  he  moved  down  to  Castle  Rock, 
which  is  not  far  from  Vancouver,  Washington.  Then  Mother 
and  us  kids  went  down  there  to  Hve.  I  do  not  remember 
if  we  were  there  one  or  two  winters,  but  I  do  remember 
going  to  school  there.  And  I  remember  sticking  a  big 
sliver  in  my  foot  oflF  the  plank  walk,  and  the  doctor  cutting 
it  out.  Then,  a  week  or  so  later,  I  stuck  one  in  the  other 
foot.  I  cut  that  out  myself,  put  some  turpentine  on  it  and 
I  did  not  have  any  trouble  with  it. 

I  remember  the  Cowlitz  River  rising  in  the  spring  and  the 
water  coming  up  to  our  house,  which  was  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  river.  Mother  and  us  kids  went  to  high 
ground  and  spent  the  night  with  some  people  (whose 
name  I  have  forgotten),  and  Uncle  Harvey  Kight  stayed 
in  our  house.  Someone  asked  him  what  he  would  have  done 
if  the  water  had  gotten  up  in  the  house,  and  he  said  he 
would  have  made  a  raft  out  of  a  partition  of  the  house. 
I  remember  houses,  bams,  etc.,  floating  down  the  river 
and,  especially  a  chicken-house  with  a  rooster  on  top  of  it 
crowing  to  beat  the  band. 

When  we  went  back  there,  in  1959,  they  had  dikes  along 
the  river  and  the  only  things  I  recognized  were  the  enor- 
mous rock  that  gave  the  town  its  name  and  the  old  sawmiU 
site. 

Some  of  my  uncles  worked  in  a  coal  mine  about  foul 
miles  from  town.  One  day  Aunt  Ettie  sent  me  to  the  mine 
commissary  to  get  a  sack  of  flour.  I  rode  Unde  Ed's  horse 
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bareback,  and  the  flour  was  put  on  the  horse  for  me,  but 
on  the  way  home  the  flour  fell  off  and  I  had  to  go  to  get 
someone  to  put  it  back  for  me.  I  well  remember  that  fifty 
cents  was  all  I  paid  for  that  fifty-pound  sack  of  flour. 

It  was  at  Castle  Rock  that  I  saw  my  first  and  only  hand 
hay-baler.  We  boys  would  go  and  help  bale  and  thought 
it  great  fun. 

Somehow  I  wasn't  in  on  the  deal,  but  I  remember  Grand- 
pa and  some  of  the  boys  going  after  smelt  when  the  run 
was  on,  and  they  brought  home  a  barrelful.  The  fish  were 
soaked  in  brine,  then  hung  up  and  smoked.  We  thought 
they  were  wonderful  eating. 

Grandpa  was  a  great  hunter.  One  day  he  was  quite  late 
getting  home,  and  we  were  uneasy  about  him.  When  he 
did  come,  he  had  a  cougar  hide.  He  had  had  quite  an 
adventure  with  two  cougars.  In  that  part  of  the  country 
wild  ferns  grew  quite  high  and  there  were  many  fallen 
trees;  he  was  walking  on  one  of  the  fallen  trees  when  he 
saw  the  cougars  coming  toward  him.  He  shot  one,  which 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  the  other  one  ran  off.  Somehow 
Grandpa  was  rather  leary  about  the  one  on  the  ground.  So 
he  stopped  by  a  tree  and  waited  for  a  while.  Then  he  threw 
a  stick  at  the  cougar,  and  it  jumped  up  and  made  a  lunge 
at  Grandpa.  But  he  was  quick  enough  to  shoot  again,  and 
this  time  the  cougar  was  killed. 

In  those  days  there  were  great  flocks  of  wild  pigeons  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Grandpa  used  to  catch  them  by 
the  dozens  in  a  net.  He  had  a  stool-pigeon  that  he  would 
tie  to  the  end  of  a  pole.  Then  he  fastened  that  on  a  stake, 
so  it  could  be  raised  up  and  down,  and  that  would  make 
the  stool-pigeon  flutter.  Then  the  wild  pigeons  would  flock 
down  on  the  ground,  where  Grandpa  had  scattered  wheat. 
Then  he  would  pull  the  net  over  them  somehow,  but  I  do 
not  remember  how  that  was  fixed. 

He  built  a  house  to  keep  them  in  until  he  got  orders  for 
several  dozen.  Then  we  would  have  a  great  butchering  and 
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picking  in  which  all  of  us  kids  joined.  I  remember  Grandpa 
used  to  kill  them  by  biting  them  on  the  back  of  their  heads 
or  necks,  and  how  fast  he  could  do  it.  Some  of  them 
were  shipped  to  Spokane,  and  to  other  places  as  well.  In 
those  days  you  did  not  have  to  send  the  livers  and  gizzards 
with  the  birds  and  we  used  to  have  great  dishes  of  them 
and  thought  they  were  fine  eating. 

Grandpa  also  used  to  trap  mink,  otter,  beaver,  skunk  and 
other  animals  and  made  good  money  at  that. 

We  boys  used  to  have  some  great  pillow  fights.  One 
night  Charlie  was  going  upstairs  ahead  of  me  with  the  lamp 
in  his  hand  and  I  happened  to  have  a  pillow  in  my  hand 
and  thought  it  a  good  time  to  whack  him  over  the  head 
with  it.  The  lamp  chimney  fell  oflF  and  broke.  I  stepped  on 
a  piece  of  the  glass  and  cut  my  right  foot  quite  badly.  The 
blood  just  poured  from  it  and  my  folks  could  not  get  it 
stopped.  Someone  told  Mother  to  pack  it  in  sugar  and  that 
finally  stopped  it,  but  we  were  told  later  that  it  was  a 
bad  thing  to  do  as  it  was  likely  to  cause  blood-poisoning. 
I  was  not  poisoned,  but  my  foot  was  a  long  time  in  healing, 
and  I  went  about  on  home-made  crutches  for  quite  a  while. 

It  was  a  wonder  some  of  us  kids  had  not  been  drowned, 
as  we  played  along  the  river  so  much.  We  would  ride  cedar 
shingle  blocks  and  call  them  boats.  One  day  Charlie  went 
out  too  far  and  was  caught  in  the  current.  He  would  have 
drowned  if  somehow  he  had  not  managed  to  catch  onto 
a  boom  log.  Another  time  I  said  that  I  could  ride  a  log 
across  a  slough,  if  I  could  take  a  pole  to  balance  myself. 
I  made  it  across  all  right.  But  when  the  log  struck  the  other 
bank  I  was  thrown  off  in  water  up  to  my  neck.  I  had  on 
new  clothes  and  we  were  terribly  upset  about  that.  But 
someone  happened  to  have  a  match  and  they  built  a  fire 
for  me  to  dry  by.  I  felt  sure  I  would  get  a  licking  when 
we  got  home.  But  we  had  company  and  I  guess  Mother 
did  not  have  time  to  give  it  to  me. 

There  were  lots  of  wild  hazelnuts  about  there  and  we 
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used  to  have  great  times  gathering  them. 

Santa  Claus  brought  me  a  mouth  harp  one  Christmas 
and  my  hp  became  poisoned  from  it.  I  remember  the  doc- 
tor lancing  it,  but  it  did  not  hurt. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANOTHER  MOVE 

I  do  not  think  we  stayed  at  Castle  Rock  more  than  two 
winters.  Then  we  moved  to  Walla  Walla.  Mother,  Charlie 
and  Ernie  came  on  the  train,  but  Grandpa,  Grandma,  six 
of  their  children  and  five  of  us  came  in  a  wagon  with  boxes 
of  grub,  dishes,  cooking  utensils,  trunks  and  some  bedding. 
We  had  quite  a  time.  The  first  day  out  we  came  to  a  hill 
that  we  could  not  get  up.  We  had  to  get  out  and  unload 
the  wagon;  even  empty,  it  was  all  the  horses  could  do  to 
pull  the  wagon  up.  Grandpa  devised  a  kind  of  sled  and 
they  finally  got  the  things  up  the  hill,  a  few  at  a  time. 
All  this  took  about  half  a  day,  but  we  finally  got  going 
again. 

One  night  a  storm  came  up  and  the  rain  just  poured 
down.  We  did  not  have  a  tent  or  anything  to  get  under  but 
a  fir  tree,  and  the  water  got  several  inches  deep  under 
that.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  got  much  sleep  that  night. 
I  remember  getting  up  on  my  hands  and  knees.  Next  morn- 
ing Grandpa  made  a  big  fire  and  we  stood  around  that  and 
dried  out  and  dried  the  bedding  some,  then  put  it  out  in 
the  sunshine  at  noon  to  finish  drying. 

There  was  a  blackberry  patch  near  by.  We  gathered  a 
nice  lot  of  them,  and  they  surely  were  good. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  real  roads,  and  sometimes 
we  would  have  to  pay  toll  to  cross  a  ranch.  One  man 
wanted  $2.50  for  crossing  his  place.  We  just  did  not  have 
the  money,  so  Grandpa  got  off  the  wagon  with  his  rifle, 
opened  the  gate  and  told  Uncle  Elmer  to  drive  through.  We 
went  on  without  any  trouble. 

Some  of  us  often  got  off  the  wagon  and  walked.  Once 
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Uncle  Walt,  about  four  years  older,  and  I  were  playing 
along  throwing  at  squirrels.  I  got  into  some  quicksand  and 
went  down  to  my  waist  in  a  hurry;  but  I  had  sense  enough 
to  bend  over  and  scream  and  Walt  was  able  to  get  me  by 
the  hands  and  pull  me  out. 

I  do  not  remember  how  long  it  took  us  to  make  that  trip. 
It  must  have  been  two  weeks  or  more.  An3rway,  we  finally 
arrived  at  Walla  Walla.  Mother  found  a  house  on  Park 
Street  and  Grandpa  and  his  family  located  on  a  farm  a  few 
miles  from  town.  Grandpa  and  Grandma  had  twelve  chil- 
dren, and  their  three  youngest  were  about  the  age  of 
Mother's  three  oldest.  So  we  grew  up  together  and  were 
more  like  brothers  than  uncles  and  nephews. 

Soon  after  we  got  settled,  we  oldfer  children  started 
attending  a  school  near  by.  My  teacher  was  a  Mrs.  Gilliam. 
And  though  I  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  rather  tough 
kid,  she  hked  me,  and  we  got  along  pretty  well.  Somehow, 
I  never  did  like  geography  and  one  time  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  quit  school.  Mrs.  Gilliam  heard  about  it  and  came 
over  to  talk  with  Mother  about  it.  And  she  asked  me  why 
I  wanted  to  quit.  I  told  her  because  I  did  not  like  geogra- 
phy. She  said  I  would  not  have  to  study  it,  so  I  kept  on 
at  school.  In  later  years  I  realized  the  need  for  it,  but  then  I 
did  not.  And  I  was  so  stubborn  that  I  would  have  quit  if 
they  had  tried  to  make  me  study  it.  In  those  days  children 
were  not  compelled  to  go  to  school  as  they  are  now. 

The  playground  in  the  back  was  divided  by  a  high  board 
fence.  The  girls  played  on  one  side  and  the  boys  on  the 
other.  There  was  a  very  timid  little  boy  who  was  afraid  of 
the  larger  boys.  Mrs.  Gilliam  asked  me  to  look  out  for  him 
when  out  on  the  playground.  Of  course,  this  made  me  feel 
very  important.  One  day,  while  playing,  a  boy  by  the  name 
of  Al  Knott  ran  into  this  small  boy  and  knocked  him 
down.  I  jumped  on  Al  like  a  hen  on  a  June  bug,  as  they 
say  in  Virginia,  and  was  beating  him  for  aU  I  was  worth, 
when  Mrs.  Gilliam  came  and  took  me  by  the  collar  and 
pulled  me  oflF.  She  wanted  to  know  what  the  trouble  was 
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and  Al  started  in  telling  what  he  was  going  to  do  to  me 
and  stooped  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  brick.  I  jumped  on  him 
again. 

Mrs.  Gilliam  parted  us  again  and  this  time  took  Al  in 
charge.  Again  he  told  me  what  he  was  going  to  do  to  me 
after  school.  Mrs.  Gilliam  said,  "It  looks  to  me  like  you 
had  better  let  him  alone."  I  waited  for  him  after  school 
to  have  it  out,  but  he  did  not  bother  me.  However,  later 
on,  we  tangled  three  diflFerent  times.  As  neither  of  us 
could  whip  the  other  one,  we  finally  decided  to  give  it  up. 

There  were  no  windows  on  the  back  side  of  the  school 
so  we  used  to  get  back  there  and  wrestle  and  sometimes  get 
mad  and  fight.  The  girls  would  peep  through  the  cracks  in 
the  fence  and  go  tell  the  teacher  on  us.  The  girls  had  a 
playhouse  made  of  boards  on  their  side  of  the  fence.  An- 
other boy  and  I  decided  we  would  get  even  with  them  for 
telling  on  us  by  tearing  their  playhouse  down.  So  one  day, 
when  we  thought  no  one  would  see  us,  we  slipped  out, 
gave  it  a  shove  and  dovm  it  went.  Next  day  our  names 
were  on  the  board,  so  we  knew  the  teacher  had  found 
out  about  it.  We  had  to  stay  in  after  school  and  rebuild 
the  playhouse,  too. 

The  schoolhouse  was  built  on  posts;  part  of  it  was  three 
or  four  feet  oS  the  ground  and  boarded  up,  but  some 
boards  had  been  knocked  ojBF  so  we  could  get  under  there. 
I  was  under  there  one  day  looking  around  and  found  a  gold 
watch.  I  never  found  out  to  whom  it  belonged.  So  I  think 
someone  stole  it  and  hid  it  there.  I  let  Uncle  Elmer  take  it; 
he  had  it  fixed  and  carried  it  for  some  time,  then  gave  it 
back  to  me.  I  traded  it  to  Uncle  Walt  for  a  gun. 

Older  boys,  who  went  to  another  school  some  blocks 
away,  would  come  by  and  pick  on  us  by  snowballing  and 
so  on.  So  we  made  a  snow  fort  by  the  schoolhouse,  made 
quite  a  pile  of  snowballs,  then  made  a  few  with  rocks  in 
them,  to  use  if  the  big  boys  got  too  tough  for  us.  We  had 
quite  a  battle,  and  we  were  victorious  without  having  to 
use  the  balls  with  the  rocks  in  them.  Then  they  came  at  us 
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the  next  day  with  reinforcements.  We  had  to  resort  to  our 
rock  balls.  One  fellow  was  hit  on  the  head  and  knocked  out. 
Then  the  teacher  or  someone  put  a  stop  to  the  battles. 

A  lot  of  the  boys  had  stilts  and  I  made  myself  some 
with  straps  on  them  so  I  could  buckle  them  around  my 
legs.  I  was  walking  about  on  them  one  day  when  a  boy 
knocked  me  down  and  jumped  on  me.  I  had  no  chance  to 
fight  back  and  he  gave  me  a  pretty  good  licking.  But  later 
on  I  would  give  him  lickings  every  chance  I  got  and  on 
one  occasion  I  fought  three  boys  at  once. 

When  we  started  to  school  Mother  told  us  if  she  heard 
of  us  fighting,  she  would  whip  us  when  we  got  home.  This 
made  me  tell  some  stories.  I  wasn't  one  to  start  a  fight, 
but  neither  was  I  one  to  be  whipped,  if  I  could  help  it.  I 
had  several  fights  before  she  found  out  about  it.  I  would 
tell  her  I  fell  and  hurt  myself,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mother  finally  realized  she  was  wrong  in  telling  me  not 
to  defend  myself.  One  day  when  Mother  was  standing  in 
the  door  and  I  was  out  in  the  yard,  a  boy  came  along  with 
a  dog  hitched  to  a  sled,  and  the  boy  threw  a  snowball  at 
Mother  which  barely  missed  her  and  went  into  the  house. 
This  boy  was  larger  than  I  and  I  was  really  somewhat  afraid 
of  him.  But  I  forgot  all  about  that.  I  jumped  on  him  and 
beat  and  kicked  him  until  he  bawled  like  a  baby.  I  also 
kicked  his  dog  and  made  him  run  away  with  the  sled,  but 
I  never  had  any  more  trouble  with  that  boy. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SOME  OF  MY  JOBS 

The  first  job  I  had  for  which  I  was  paid  money,  was 
taking  cows  to  and  from  pasture.  Practically  every  family 
in  town  those  days  had  a  cow  that  they  would  send  out 
to  pasture  in  the  country.  I  was  paid  a  dollar  a  head  per 
month  and  I  think  I  only  had  two  cows  that  first  summer. 
But  the  next  summer  I  had  four  or  five.  Someone  (I  can- 
not recall  who)  let  me  ride  his  pony.  And  I  had  quite  a 
time  with  the  cows,  at  first,  as  they  would  go  in  every 
direction.  But  I  finally  got  them  trained  and  had  no  more 
trouble. 

I  also  made  some  money  that  summer  by  trapping  and 
shooting  gophers.  A  dairyman  by  the  name  of  Hamilton 
paid  me  half  a  cent  a  piece  for  their  tails.  Charlie  had  man- 
aged to  buy  a  Stevens  rifle  which  he  let  me  use.  And  car- 
tridges could  be  bought  for  15  cents  a  box  or  two  for  25 
cents.  One  day  I  had  killed  about  a  dozen,  hung  them  on 
the  fence  and  went  in  search  of  more.  But  when  I  got 
back,  my  gophers  were  gone.  Some  Chinese  lived  near 
by  and  I  was  sure  they  had  gotten  my  gophers,  as  they 
eat  them.  So  I  went  to  their  house  and  bawled  them  out  for 
taking  my  gophers.  I  found  the  skins  and  got  the  tails. 

Charlie  and  I  worked  at  whatever  we  could  get  to  do  to 
make  a  little  money.  We  took  every  cent  home  to  Mother 
and  she  gave  us  what  we  needed  when  she  could  spare  any 
of  it. 

One  day  as  I  was  on  my  way  after  the  cows,  I  met  a 
runaway  horse  hitched  to  a  cart.  A  colored  man  sat  in  the 
cart  holding  on  to  the  reins  for  dear  life.  When  I  realized 
what  was  happening,  I  turned  the  pony,  overtook  the  horse, 
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and  stopped  him.  People  seemed  to  think  that  was  a  won- 
derful thing  for  me  to  do  and  the  colored  man  gave  me  a 
silver  dollar  and  was  profuse  in  his  thanks.  I  thought  I 
was  rich  then. 

One  Saturday  I  went  out  to  a  friend's  home  in  the  coun- 
try to  go  hunting.  We  were  crossing  the  hog  pasture  and  a 
mother  hog  got  after  us.  Then  the  whole  herd  of  about 
forty  joined  her.  They  were  about  to  take  us  when  we  man- 
aged to  climb  an  apple  tree.  Those  hogs  kept  us  up  that  tree 
for  an  hour  or  more.  We  had  a  dog  with  us;  and  it  may 
have  been  the  dog  that  the  hogs  were  after  mostly,  but  the 
dog  was  up  the  tree  with  us. 

We  finally  shoved  the  dog  out  of  the  tree.  He  landed  on 
the  hogs,  ran  across  their  backs  and  got  away.  The  hogs 
started  after  the  dog  but  soon  came  back.  Then  we  got  the 
idea  of  throwing  the  apples  as  far  as  we  could  and  the  hogs 
would  go  after  them. 

Finally  we  thought  we  could  make  it  to  the  fence,  so  we 
jumped  down.  I  grabbed  my  rifle,  which  we  had  to  leave 
when  we  went  up  the  tree,  and  which  the  hogs  had 
trampled  in  the  dust.  But  again  the  hogs  got  after  us  and 
we  had  to  go  up  another  apple  tree.  Again  we  threw  apples 
until  the  hogs  left  the  tree  far  enough  for  us  to  get  to  the 
fence. 

One  morning  as  I  was  taking  the  cows  to  pasture,  I  saw 
a  man  fall  from  a  scaffold,  land  on  his  head  on  the  brick 
sidewalk  and  crush  his  skull  in.  Two  doctors  were  there  in 
short  order  and  I  watch  them  cut  into  his  head  and  put 
some  kind  of  plate  in  it.  But  I  think  the  man  was  dead 
then.  I  always  had  good  nerves;  it  did  not  bother  me  at 
all  to  watch  the  operation.  I  have  aways  had  a  knack  for 
doctoring.  (It  is  a  great  pity  that  Frank  could  not  have 
been  a  doctor;  I  think  he  has  all  of  the  qualifications  needed 
for  a  good  one.  There  are  no  better  practical  nurses  than 
he  is.  He  just  seems  to  know  instinctively  what  to  do.— 
L.H.R.) 

A  barber  in  town  had  a  big  bull  dog.  One  day  I  saw  him 
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set  his  dog  on  a  small  dog.  The  bull  dog  was  about  to  kill 
the  small  one,  when  a  small  man  came  along  and  told  the 
barber  he  should  not  do  that.  The  barber  said  it  was  none 
of  his  business.  The  small  man  replied  he  would  make  it  his 
business,  and  jumped  on  him  and  gave  him  a  good  beating. 
The  small  man  proved  to  be  a  professional  fighter. 

As  I  mentioned,  there  were  a  good  many  Chinese  about 
Walla  Walla;  they  were  great  truck  gardeners  and  used  to 
peddle  their  vegetables  about  town  in  hacks.  Some  of  us 
boys  used  to  swipe  some  carrots  and  onions  when  we  got 
a  chance. 

My  chum  and  I  had  what  we  called  our  hideout.  This 
was  a  cellar  we  dug  right  by  the  high  board  fence  behind 
his  father's  store.  We  lined  the  walls  with  gunny  sacks, 
had  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  boxes  to  sit  on  and  a  small  lamp 
for  light.  The  outlet  was  a  hole  that  we  could  pull  a  board 
over  after  we  went  down.  We  knocked  two  boards  loose 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fence  so  we  could  slip  through  and 
slide  down  in  our  hideout.  Once  when  we  swiped  some 
vegetables  from  an  old  Chinaman,  he  spied  us  before  we 
got  through  the  fence.  But  when  he  got  there,  we  were 
down  in  our  hideout.  We  could  hear  him  just  raising  Cain 
but  he  did  not  find  us.  However,  my  chum's  father  found 
out  about  it  and  made  us  fill  up  our  hiding  place. 

Another  time,  when  we  were  playing  about  the  store, 
the  grocer  bought  some  watermelons  from  a  Chinaman  and 
we  were  helping  him  carry  them  in;  he  was  very  much 
pleased  at  that  and  gave  us  a  small  melon.  I  had  hidden  one 
under  a  box  outside  the  door.  So  we  had  quite  a  feast  on 
the  two  melons.  When  the  grocer  saw  us  eating  melon,  he 
wanted  to  know  who  paid  for  it  and  we  told  him  the 
Chinaman  gave  it  to  us.  So  we  got  out  of  that  scrape  all 
right. 

I  remember  going  to  a  Chinese  funeral  at  which  they 
gave  the  deceased  man's  money  away.  I  got  ten  cents.  And 
we  used  to  go  to  their  New  Year's  celebrations.  Such  fire- 
works they  had!  I  beheve  they  claimed  that  each  firecracker 
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drove  the  Devil  a  mile. 

I  was  office  boy  for  a  doctor  for  a  while.  The  doctor 
would  drive  up  to  the  office  in  his  cart  and  never  tie  his 
horse.  But  the  horse  would  stand  there  until  the  doctor 
came  out  and  got  in  the  cart  or  went  across  the  street;  then 
the  horse  would  follow  him.  He  always  kept  lump  sugar  for 
his  horse.  One  time  I  locked  myself  out  of  the  office  and 
when  the  janitor  came  to  clean,  he  was  terribly  mad  at 
me.  I  suggested  that  he  get  in  through  the  transom  over 
the  door  and  got  a  ladder  for  him.  But  he  was  too  large  to 
squeeze  through  so  I  had  to  do  it. 

One  night  the  doctor  wanted  to  go  to  a  meeting  or  some- 
thing. He  oflFered  me  five  dollars  if  I  would  stay  in  his 
office  and  call  him  if  he  got  a  call  he  was  expecting.  He 
was  a  bachelor  and  slept  in  his  office.  Mother  was  afraid 
I  would  not  wake  up,  as  I  was  such  a  sound  sleeper,  but 
I  knew  I  would.  So,  she  let  me  stay.  The  call  came  before 
I  went  to  sleep.  And  next  day  the  doctor  gave  me  a  five- 
dollar  gold  piece.  My,  but  I  was  proud!  I  held  it  in  my 
hand  in  my  pocket  until  I  got  home  and  gave  it  to  Mother. 

Once  I  was  staying  at  a  man's  place  looking  after  things 
while  he  was  away.  As  I  was  taking  the  cow  out  to  pasture, 
a  Chinaman  came  at  me  with  a  long  knife  in  his  hand  and 
accused  me  of  destroying  his  melons.  I  never  was  guilty 
of  anything  like  that  and  told  him  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.  But  he  did  not  believe  me.  He  said,  "You  come 
with  me  and  I  will  show  you."  He  turned  around,  started 
toward  a  pile  of  melons  some  kids  had  pulled.  I  lagged 
behind  then  and  ran  for  my  life,  abandoning  the  cow. 

The  man  I  was  working  for  happened  to  come  home 
that  day  and  I  told  him  what  had  happened.  He  said  he 
would  go  with  me  after  the  cow  that  evening.  He  took  his 
six-shooter  along,  but  we  did  not  see  the  Chinaman.  I  was 
afraid  to  take  the  cow  out  after  that  until  my  employer 
strapped  his  six-shooter  on  me  and  told  me  to  shoot  the 
Chinaman  if  he  bothered  me  again. 

Now,  this  seems  an  awful  thing  to  tell  a  child  to  do,  as 
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that  is  exactly  what  I  would  have  done.  But  he  never  did 
bother  me  any  more. 

However,  the  Chinaman  was  killed  soon  after  that.  A 
lady  who  lived  next  door  to  him  was  picking  up  apples  on 
her  side  of  the  fence.  The  Chinaman  became  terribly  en- 
raged and  hit  her  with  a  hoe,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
The  lady's  husband  was  working  with  a  hoe  close  by  and 
knocked  the  Chinaman  down  and  killed  him  with  his  hoe. 
Nothing  was  done  with  him  about  it. 

I  learned  to  swim  while  fishing  one  day.  We  had  a  dandy 
fishing  hole.  But  all  we  had  to  stand  on  was  a  narrow  ledge 
on  the  side  of  a  cliff.  We  could  not  even  turn  around  on  it 
and  had  to  back  off.  I  aimed  to  back  off  but  someone  had 
splashed  water  on  the  ledge  and  I  slipped  off  into  the  water. 
I  never  had  done  any  swimming  before,  but  somehow  I 
managed  to  swim  out  of  there  and  I  never  was  afraid  of 
water  after  that. 

One  job  I  had  was  with  a  dairyman  by  the  name  of 
Waite,  who  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  In  those  days 
we  delivered  milk  twice  a  day.  We  carried  a  measure  and 
drew  out  the  amount  wanted  and  the  customer  had  a  pan 
or  something  to  put  it  in.  I  delivered  in  the  evenings. 

One  time  an  awful  cloud  was  coming  up.  I  was  hurrying 
all  I  could,  when  a  well-to-do  customer  asked  me  if  it  was 
going  to  storm.  I  replied:  "I  do  not  know,  as  I  have  not 
been  up  to  see."  I  did  not  mean  to  be  impudent  but 
had  heard  someone  say  that  and  thought  it  a  good  answer. 
The  man  got  terribly  mad,  went  to  see  my  boss  and  told 
him  some  things  that  he  just  dreamed  up.  My  boss  scolded 
me  terribly,  accused  me  of  doing  things  that  I  had  not  done 
and  threatened  to  kick  me.  I  told  him  to  go  and  do  it, 
but  he  didn't.  I  believe  I  could  have  whipped  him.  Anyway, 
I  was  going  to  try. 

I  got  my  things  and  went  home  that  night.  I  had  worked 
for  this  man  once  before  and  had  to  sleep  out  in  the  wood- 
shed, where  I  caught  an  awful  cold  that  nearly  killed  me. 
I  was  like  a  horse  with  the  distemper  and  the  doctor  said 
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he  never  had  seen  but  two  other  cases  hke  it. 

Then  I  worked  for  another  dairyman  by  the  name  of 
Hamilton.  He  and  his  family  were  very  kind  to  me.  I  had 
a  room  oflF  the  kitchen  and  they  had  me  go  to  bed  as  early 
as  possible,  as  we  had  to  get  up  about  two  o'clock  to  milk. 

One  night  Mrs.  Hamilton  heard  me  talking  and  came 
to  my  door  and  asked  what  I  said.  I  replied,  "I  can't  think 
what  it  was  that  Mr.  Hamilton  told  me  to  do." 

She  said,  "That  doesn't  matter,  so  do  not  worry  about  it." 

Then  later  I  called  to  her  and  said,  "Mrs.  Hamilton,  I 
know  what  Mr.  Hamilton  told  me  to  do :  it  was  to  take  that 
little  bundle  of  straw  out  of  the  oven."  J  was  talking  in  my 
sleep  but  remembered  about  it  next  morning  and  we  often 
laughed  about  it. 

On  one  occasion  I  went  with  Mr.  Hamilton  up  in  the 
Blue  Mountains,  about  twenty  miles  away,  to  get  a  young 
bull  he  had  bought.  We  arrived  there  in  the  evening  and 
spent  the  night.  I  beheve  two  brothers  ran  the  place. 
Anyway,  they  were  all  we  saw.  I  remember  they  had  brook 
trout  for  supper  and  they  certainly  were  good.  The  man 
that  did  the  cooking  did  not  have  much  to  say,  but  he 
surely  did  frighten  me  next  morning  when  the  other  men 
went  out  to  the  barn.  He  took  down  a  gun,  which  was  hang- 
ing on  the  wall,  looked  to  see  if  it  was  loaded,  then  put 
it  back,  went  and  got  a  hammer,  laid  that  down  on  the 
table  and  began  pulling  down  the  shades. 

I  tell  you  I  got  out  of  there  in  a  hurry  and  went  to  the 
barn.  We  had  a  dog  along  to  drive  the  bull  which  was 
tied  behind  the  cart.  We  did  not  have  any  trouble  with  him 
but  got  soaking  wet  from  a  big  rain. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SOME  OTHER  INCIDENTS 

One  spring  day  Charlie  and  I  were  strolling  along  Mill 
Creek  with  a  shotgun  and  rifle.  The  creek  was  quite  shallow 
and  salmon  were  running.  I  shot  a  big  one  and  jumped  in 
after  him;  he  knocked  me  down  several  times  then  Charlie 
called  to  me  to  get  him  in  the  gills.  Then  I  managed  to  get 
him  near  the  bank  and  Charlie  helped  me  pull  him  out.  We 
got  a  pole  and  put  it  through  his  gills  then  on  our  shoulders 
and  went  up  through  town  with  our  big  fish,  his  tail  drag- 
ging on  the  ground. 

This  caused  considerable  excitement  and  many  people 
came  out  to  see  the  fish  and  ask  how  we  got  it. 

We  were  attending  a  Salvation  Army  street  meeting  one 
day,  and  there  was  a  drunken  man  in  the  crowd.  After  the 
meeting  they  put  their  drum  on  the  ground  and  the  people 
threw  their  offerings  on  it.  The  drunk  aimed  to  throw  a 
nickel  which  fell  on  the  ground  and  proved  to  be  a  five- 
dollar  gold  piece. 

One  of  the  Army  people  picked  it  up  and  asked  the  man 
if  he  wanted  it  back.  He  replied.  "Aw,  let  the  tail  go  with 
the  hide." 

Isn't  it  strange  how  some  silly  thing  like  that  will  stick  in 
one's  mind?  I  do  not  think  I  will  ever  forget  that  as  long 
as  I  have  my  right  mind!  But  I  do  not  remember  anything 
the  Army  folks  said. 

It  was  at  Walla  Walla  that  I  saw  my  first  automobile 
and  first  combine.  The  latter  had  32  horses  hitched  to  it 
and  some  eight  or  ten  men  to  look  after  it.  Now,  there  are 
no  horses  at  all  and  one  man  does  all  the  work.  And  people 
wonder  why  there  is  so  much  unemployment! 
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One  of  my  early  jobs  was  working  for  an  Irish  farmer 
near  Touchet,  about  16  miles  from  home.  I  herded  cattle, 
helped  with  haying  and  then  hauled  hay  to  the  fort  at 
Walla  Walla.  When  fall  came  I  went  home  to  go  to  school. 
The  man  said  he  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  me  but 
would  pay  me  when  he  got  the  money  for  the  hay.  I 
waited  about  two  weeks,  then  borrowed  a  horse  and  cart 
and  Charlie  and  I  drove  out  there.  They  were  gone,  lock, 
stock  and  barrel,  and  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  them  again. 
So  I  lost  my  summer's  work. 

Once  when  some  of  us  boys  were  swimming  in  the 
creek  near  Walla  Walla,  some  girls  took  our  clothes  and 
started  to  run  away  with  them.  We  decided  there  wasn't 
anything  for  us  to  do  but  go  after  them.  So  we  gave 
chase  without  a  stitch  of  clothing  on  and  we  were  about 
to  catch  them  when  they  dropped  our  clothes  and  ran  for 
their  lives.  It  was  well  that  we  did  not  catch  them. 

Another  time  a  boy  and  I  were  swimming  and  I  heard 
him  make  a  strange  noise.  I  looked  back  and  saw  he  was 
in  trouble  and  went  to  him  as  he  was  going  down.  The 
water  was  shallow  and  I  managed  to  pull  him  out.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  got  his  breath  and  then  he  said  some- 
thing had  hit  him  and  knocked  his  breath  out.  We  had 
been  swimming  all  about  there  and  I  could  not  find  any- 
thing that  he  could  have  run  into,  so  this  was  quite  a  puzzle 
to  us.  We  told  some  oldtimers  about  it  and  they  said 
it  must  have  been  a  dog  salmon  that  hit  him,  as  some  had 
been  known  to  come  up  there. 

My  father  was  a  good  violinist  and  singer.  Mother  gave 
me  his  violin  and  a  teacher  gave  me  some  free  lessons.  I 
remember  I  was  required  to  play  with  a  book  under  my 
arm.  I  did  not  like  to  practice  and  really  did  not  have 
time,  so  I  traded  my  violin  to  Charlie  for  Dad's  watch. 
I  still  have  the  watch  which  is  a  key-winder  and  must  be 
about  a  hundred  years  old.  Charlie  kept  the  violin  as  long 
as  he  lived  and  some  of  his  children  have  it  now. 

We  had  neighbors  across  the  street  by  the  name  of 
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Fancher,  and  their  son  had  a  parrot  which  was  the  best 
talker  of  any  that  I  ever  came  in  contact  with.  He  could 
mimic  the  boy  and  his  mother  to  perfection.  They  used  to 
put  him  on  a  perch  out  in  the  yard,  and  he  would  call  the 
dog  until  the  latter  got  so  disgusted  that  he  would  not 
come  when  the  boy  or  his  mother  called,  unless  he  could 
see  them.  The  parrot  would  call  the  chickens  and,  when 
they  came  running,  he  would  say,  "Now  let's  play  crack 
the  whip.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  One  afternoon  a  lady  was  visiting 
the  Fanchers  with  a  baby  that  must  have  been  sick,  as  it 
cried  and  cried.  Then  after  they  left,  that  parrot  bawled 
like  that  baby  for  several  days.  The  parrot  would  slip  away 
sometimes,  but  never  tried  to  get  away  when  he  saw  the 
boy  coming  after  him,  and  would  cry  like  a  baby  when 
the  boy  picked  him  up.  Then  the  boy  would  put  him  on  his 
shoulder  and  ride  his  bike  home  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
the  parrot  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 

One  time  Charlie  and  I  were  playing  with  a  cart.  He  was 
pulling  me  down  a  little  slope,  went  under  the  clothes  line 
which  caught  me  under  the  chin,  threw  me  out  and  broke 
my  leg.  Charlie  said  he  heard  the  bone  crack,  and  it  sure 
hurt  something  awful.  We  had  a  doctor  this  time  and  he 
said  the  bone  was  broken  part  way  and  then  split  for  sev- 
eral inches.  No  cast  was  put  on;  it  was  just  bound  up  and 
I  was  told  to  stay  oflF  it.  I  did  not  need  to  be  told  that,  as 
I  could  not  walk.  However,  I  did  not  stay  in  bed  very 
long,  but  went  about  the  house  with  my  leg  on  a  chair. 
My  cousin  Bill  brought  his  tricycle  over,  thinking  I  could 
ride  that.  I  think  I  could  have  made  it  all  right  but  I  got 
my  toe  caught  in  a  wheel  and  broke  my  leg  over  again. 
Then  someone  made  me  broomstick  crutches  and  I  went  on 
them  most  of  the  summer.  In  these  days  I  would  have  had 
to  go  to  a  hospital,  be  put  in  a  cast  and  the  cost  would 
have  been  several  hundred  dollars. 

I  had  an  awful  temper  in  my  young  days,  and  when  I 
got  mad,  people  had  better  get  out  of  my  way,  as  I  would 
tackle  anybody  or  anything.  If  I  did  not  hit  someone  I 
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would  be  sick  for  about  three  days;  but  if  I  fought  someone 
I  would  be  all  right,  even  if  I  got  licked.  One  time  Uncle 
Jay  kept  teasing  me  about  something.  Mother  and  I  both 
told  him  he  had  better  let  me  alone,  but  he  kept  right 
on  and  when  I  had  all  I  could  take,  I  picked  up  a  stick  of 
stove  wood  and  let  him  have  it.  He  dodged  and  the  wood 
hit  his  clay  pipe  and  broke  it  into  many  pieces. 

We  lived  near  the  penitentiary  at  Walla  Walla.  One  day 
some  of  us  boys  were  sitting  around  talking  after  a  ball 
game.  Suddenly,  we  heard  shots  in  the  distance  and  saw 
one  of  my  shoes  go  up  in  the  air.  We  had  taken  our  shoes 
off  to  play  ball  and  had  not  put  them  back  on.  I  wasn't 
very  scared,  but  we  ran  into  a  house  near  by  and  the 
woman  in  there  pulled  the  shades  down.  I  wished  she  had 
not  done  that  as  I  wanted  to  see  what  was  going  on.  We 
learned  later  that  a  convict  had  escaped  and  a  guard  was 
shooting  to  scare  him  when  he  shot  the  heel  off  one  of  my 
shoes. 

Another  time  we  were  playing  on  the  street  some  dis- 
tance from  home  when  a  colored  man  came  up  to  us  and 
asked  for  something  to  eat.  We  told  him  we  did  not  have 
anything.  Then  he  said,  "Go  get  me  something  or  I  will 
kill  you."  We  told  him  we  would  have  to  go  home  to  get 
something.  We  were  terribly  frightened  as  we  never  had 
seen  any  colored  people.  You  can  guess  we  went  home  in  a 
hurry  and  did  not  come  back. 

I  had  a  number  of  seed  warts  on  my  hands.  Someone 
told  me  if  I  would  steal  my  mother's  dishrag,  go  down 
to  the  creek,  turn  my  back  to  the  creek,  throw  the  rag  over 
my  left  shoulder  into  the  creek,  then  walk  away  without 
looking  back,  the  warts  would  go  away.  I  tried  that  and, 
sure  enough,  after  a  while  the  warts  were  gone.  I  thought 
for  a  long  time  that  really  was  the  remedy  for  warts. 

Once  when  I  was  spending  a  few  days  out  at  Grandpa's, 
Uncle  Walt,  a  man  who  had  epileptic  fits,  and  I  went  out 
hunting.  We  came  to  a  bridge  across  an  irrigation  ditch. 
The  epileptic  sat  down  on  the  bridge  and  told  us  to  go  on. 
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I  suspicioned  something  was  wrong  and  stayed  there.  Pretty 
soon  the  man  had  a  fit  and  fell  off  in  the  water.  I  yelled 
for  Walt,  jumped  in  and  held  the  man's  head  out  of  the 
water.  When  Walt  got  there,  we  tried  to  get  him  out,  but 
it  was  too  much  for  us.  I  said  I  could  hold  his  head  up 
and  sent  Walt  after  Grandpa.  That  took  about  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes.  The  man  kicked  and  flopped  about  something 
awful,  but  I  managed  to  keep  his  head  above  water  until 
Grandpa  got  there  and  helped  us  get  him  out. 

About  this  time  I  got  the  idea  of  making  a  steam  engine. 
I  got  a  five-gallon  can  and  put  it  on  some  bricks  so  I  could 
make  a  fire  under  it.  Next  I  made  two  holes  on  top  and 
plugs  to  put  in  them,  and  a  pop  valve  on  the  side.  Then  I 
rigged  up  several  spools  with  string  bands  and  had  a  paddle 
on  one  that  was  run  by  steam.  I  also  had  a  horn  that  I 
could  attach  to  the  boiler.  The  other  kids  thought  I  was  a 
genius.  When  I  went  to  dinner,  I  left  the  horn  blowing. 
This  aroused  the  neighbors  and  one  of  them  came  over, 
jerked  the  horn  off  and  told  Mother  a  lot  of  things  that 
might  happen  to  me.  So  Mother  told  me  I  had  to  stop 
fooling  with  that  thing.  I  rigged  it  up  again  when  she  was 
not  at  home,  but  she  found  out  about  it  and  destroyed 
the  can. 

While  we  lived  at  Walla  Walla,  Mother  married  again, 
but  James  Martin  was  no  good  for  us  as  he  spent  all  he 
made  for  drink  and  ran  up  bills  for  us  to  pay  besides. 

One  evening  as  I  was  going  on  foot  after  the  cows,  I  saw 
two  men  in  an  alley  having  quite  an  argument.  I  thought 
it  might  lead  to  blows  and,  if  there  was  to  be  any  fighting 
going  on,  I  wanted  to  see  it.  So  I  stopped  and,  sure  enough, 
they  soon  were  brawling.  Soon  a  policeman  came  along  and 
told  them  to  cut  it  out.  One  of  them  stepped  back,  but 
the  other  one  turned  on  the  policeman  and  said,  "I  suppose 
you  want  some  too."  The  policeman  hit  him  over  the  head 
with  his  blackjack  and  knocked  him  out.  I  was  told  to  take 
the  man  by  the  feet  and  the  policeman  and  another  man 
took  an  arm  each  and  we  carried  him  into  the  jail,  which 
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was  near  by.  The  blood  just  poured  from  the  man's  head 
and  I  was  rather  frightened. 

Once  while  taking  milk  to  town,  I  grabbed  an  apple  off 
a  tree  by  the  side  of  the  road,  took  a  bite  out  of  it  and 
somehow  the  piece  went  down  my  windpipe  and  cut  my 
breath  off.  I  fell  off  the  wagon  seat  and  that  knocked  the 
piece  of  apple  out  and  saved  my  life. 

Another  time  I  had  delivered  my  milk  and  was  going 
home  about  dark.  I  passed  two  young  fellows  and  asked 
them  if  they  wanted  to  ride,  but  they  refused.  So  I  went 
on  and  had  not  gone  very  far  when  three  bullets  whizzed 
near  by  me.  They  must  have  been  shooting  just  to  scare 
me  and  I  was  scared  all  right. 

Then  I  had  trouble  getting  my  pay  from  this  dairyman. 
He  said  he  would  pay  my  mother.  I  waited  a  week  or  so 
and  still  no  pay.  So  I  went  to  see  him  and  told  him  if  he 
did  not  pay  me  I  would  send  the  law  after  him.  Then  he 
came  to  town  and  paid  Mother. 

One  Fourth  of  July  I  went  with  my  uncles,  Elmer  and 
Walt,  to  Milton,  Oregon,  to  a  celebration.  We  rode  bicycles. 
They  had  their  own,  but  I  had  to  hire  one.  They  did  not 
think  mine  would  stand  the  trip,  but  they  were  the  ones 
that  had  trouble  and  I  made  it  all  right.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber how  far  it  was,  but  the  round  trip  took  a  good  part  of 
the  day.  There  were  no  improved  roads  then  and  riding  a 
bike  was  hard  work. 

An  old  Indian  chief,  the  one  who  was  chief  at  the 
time  of  the  Whitman  Massacre,  spoke  that  day,  and  a  white 
lady  interpreted  for  him.  I  did  know  the  lady's  name  but 
cannot  recall  it  now.  Anyway,  she  was  the  only  one  who 
survived  the  massacre.  She  was  just  a  baby  and  somehow 
her  folks  managed  to  hide  her  under  the  floor  of  the  house 
where  she  was  later  found.  Then  I  believe  she  was  adopted 
by  a  doctor. 

Once,  some  of  my  uncles  and  I  went  to  pick  strawberries 
for  a  Chinaman.  We  had  picked  about  a  crate  of  berries 
when  the  Chinaman  came  to  check  on  them.  He  said  they 
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were  too  green  and  he  would  not  pay  us  for  picking  them. 
He  was  awful  sassy  about  it  and  one  of  my  uncles  told 
him  if  he  did  not  pay  us  we  would  take  the  berries.  We  got 
the  berries. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


LIFE  IN  THE  CLEARWATER  COUNTRY 

In  my  early  teens  and  soon  after  Mother  married  again, 
we  left  Walla  Walla  and  went  to  Idaho  and  settled  on  the 
Clearwater  River  near  Peck.  Some  of  my  uncles  had  been 
down  in  the  Walla  Walla  area  during  the  harvest  and  I 
went  home  with  them  and  stayed  with  my  great-uncle,  Abb 
Kight,  for  a  few  days.  Aunt  Zettie  sent  me  and  her  boy  to 
the  garden,  which  was  some  distance  from  the  house,  to 
get  some  vegetables.  I  took  my  rifle  along,  as  usual,  and 
the  dog  went  on  ahead  of  us  and  treed  something.  When 
we  got  there  we  found  a  lot  of  blue  grouse  in  a  big  pine 
tree  and  I  began  shooting  them  and  killed  seven.  We  forgot 
all  about  the  vegetable  as  I  was  so  anxious  to  show  what 
I  had  done.  I  stayed  at  Uncle  Abb*s  and  Grandpa's  a  week 
or  two  before  Mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  came. 

Grandpa  had  settled  on  the  Clearwater  and  some  of  my 
uncles  had  taken  claims  about  there.  We  stayed  at  Grand- 
pa's for  a  while,  until  we  found  a  place,  and  I  remember 
going  prune  picking  with  Grandpa,  Grandma  and  several 
of  their  children,  but  I  cannot  recall  where  that  orchard 
was.  I  believed  we  stayed  about  two  weeks.  A  canvas  was 
put  down  under  the  tree,  the  prunes  shaken  off,  then  we 
picked  them  up. 

While  we  were  away  picking  prunes,  Charlie  killed  a 
bear  in  the  vicinity  of  Grandpa's  house.  However,  they  had 
eaten  him  up  before  we  got  back,  as  he  was  a  small  one. 

My  stepfather  found  a  place  at  Tekin  and  we  moved 
there.  He  worked  at  various  jobs.  I  cut  wood  in  the  winter 
and  worked  in  the  harvest  fields  in  summer.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Charlie  stayed  on  in  Walla  Walla  for  a  while  after  we 
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left  there  and  worked  in  a  store,  but  I  am  not  sure  about 
that.  I  remember  Charhe  and  I  helped  our  stepfather  cut 
ten  cords  of  wood  some  distance  from  home.  We  had  to 
walk  and  carry  our  tools,  and  we  did  the  work  in  three  days, 
but  Charlie  and  I  did  not  get  a  cent  of  the  ten  dollars  we 
made. 

There  was  an  old  minister  at  Tekin  who  was  always 
snooping  around  to  see  what  we  boys  were  doing.  That 
made  us  do  things  we  would  not  have  thought  of  doing 
otherwise.  Once  he  accused  us  of  playing  cards  in  church 
when  we  were  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  some  of  us 
did  take  some  matches  and  rub  them  in  our  hands  until 
there  was  a  blue  smoke  and  the  smell  of  sulphur. 

One  evening  just  as  services  were  beginning,  the  church 
caught  on  fire  about  the  chimney.  We  boys  threw  snowballs 
and  put  the  fire  out  while  the  minister  was  praying  about 
it.  This  church  was  called  "Bedbug  Church"  because  it  was 
inhabited  by  bedbugs.  Bedbugs  were  an  awful  pest  in  those 
days,  and  very  hard  to  get  rid  of.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think 
the  country  really  got  rid  of  them  until  DDT  was  discov- 
ered. What  a  blessing  that  was  as  we  have  not  seen  or 
heard  of  a  bedbug  for  many  years! 

We  found  a  dead  skunk,  got  a  piece  of  baling  wire, 
dragged  the  skunk  into  the  church  yard,  and  left  it  by  the 
path  under  a  fir  tree  that  had  fallen  over  but  lodged  on 
another  tree.  People  had  to  bend  over  to  get  under  it.  We 
were  there  when  the  minister  came  and  was  complaining 
about  the  awful  stench.  He  suspected  us,  gave  us  an  awful 
scolding,  and  told  us  what  God  would  do  to  anyone  who 
did  such  a  thing  as  that.  However,  he  never  did  find  out 
exactly  who  did  it. 

Some  people  called  "Shouting  Methodists"  held  outdoor 
meetings  in  the  summer.  They  would  put  straw  on  the 
ground  and  sit  on  rough  benches.  Such  times  as  they  would 
have  when  someone  would  get  happy!  They  would  shout 
and  sing,  some  would  fall  out  on  the  ground  and  others 
climb  trees.  It  was  just  a  circus  for  us  boys  and  we  would 
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not  miss  it  for  anything. 

One  summer  I  was  working  for  a  neighbor  and  one  of 
my  jobs  was  to  go  now  and  then  to  see  about  the  cattle  that 
were  out  on  the  range.  The  bell  cow  lost  her  bell  and  the 
boss  told  me  to  put  another  one  on  her.  Some  of  the  neigh- 
borhood boys  went  along  with  me,  and  we  got  the  idea 
of  putting  the  bell  on  a  young  steer.  We  caught  the  steer 
and  tried  to  ride  him,  but  none  of  us  could  stay  on  him. 
Somehow  we  managed  to  get  the  bell  on  him,  turned 
him  loose,  and  of  all  the  cavorting  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life  that  steer  had  it.  The  boss  got  awfully  mad  at  me 
and  said  I  could  not  be  depended  on  for  anything.  Next 
time  I  saw  the  steer,  he  had  gotten  accustomed  to  the 
bell  and  was  all  right. 

One  year  we  made  quite  a  crop  of  potatoes.  We  dug 
what  we  needed  for  our  own  use,  then  I  thought  I  would 
dig  the  rest  and  sell  them.  I  dug  about  a  dozen  sacks  and 
took  them  to  Lenore,  about  six  miles  away,  and  tried  to 
sell  them.  But  the  merchant  would  only  take  two  sacks 
at  fifty  cents  a  sack.  There  was  no  use  taking  them  back 
home,  as  we  had  no  place  to  keep  them,  so  on  the  way 
back,  I  dumped  them  into  a  canyon.  One  of  my  uncles 
heard  about  it,  went  and  got  them,  and  fed  them  to  his 
hogs. 

When  I  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  my  stepfather  went 
out  harvesting  and  I  was  to  do  the  work  about  the  farm; 
but  I  got  a  job  myself  with  a  harvesting  crew  some  six  or 
seven  miles  away.  I  cut  wood  enough  to  last  Mother  a  week, 
went  and  worked  until  Saturday  night,  walked  home,  cut 
wood  Sunday,  walked  back,  and  was  ready  for  work  Mon- 
day morning. 

One  night  as  I  was  coming  home,  I  heard  something 
coming  tearing  through  the  woods  and  saw  animals  dart 
across  the  trail  in  front  of  me.  I  then  heard  them  go  up  a 
tree  near  by.  I  thought  they  must  be  cougars  and  I  was 
frightened,  so  I  stood  still  for  a  while  but  did  not  hear 
anything  move.  I  walked  backwards  for  a  ways,  then 
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turned,  and  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  until  I  got  out  of  the 
woods.  After  that  I  carried  my  rifle  with  me  back  and 
forth,  but  never  was  frightened  again  by  anything  as  I  went 
through  those  dark  woods.  I  never  was  one  to  be  fright- 
ened unless  there  was  a  real  cause.  Even  as  a  child  I  liked 
to  look  into  things  and  see  for  myself,  and  I  always  wanted 
to  go  to  houses  that  were  said  to  be  haunted  and  see  if  I 
could  catch  sight  of  a  ghost.  I  lived  in  one  house  for  six 
years  that  was  said  to  be  haunted,  but  I  never  did  see  or 
hear  anything  out  of  the  ordinary. 

I  was  visiting  at  Uncle  Will  Kight's  when  I  was  about 
seventeen  years  old  and  their  spring  had  gone  dry.  I  no- 
ticed a  wet  spot  in  the  yard  near  the  house.  I  had  done 
some  witching  for  water,  so  I  cut  a  willow  witching  stick, 
tried  it  and  it  worked.  This  is  a  Y-shaped  stick.  You 
hold  the  two  prongs  tightly  in  your  hands,  with  the  butt 
end  several  inches  long,  standing  straight  up.  Then  you 
walk  about  over  the  ground  hunting  water.  When  you 
walk  over  underground  water,  the  butt  end  will  turn 
downward.  I  told  Uncle  Will  I  would  dig  a  well  for  a  dol- 
lar a  day  and  board  if  I  got  water,  and  would  not  charge 
anything  if  I  didn't.  He  told  me  to  go  to  it.  I  got  a  pick, 
shovel,  and  crowbar  and  went  to  work.  By  noon  I  had 
struck  some  water  and  long  before  night  I  had  plenty 
of  water.  Uncle  Will  was  working  away  from  home  and  his 
girls  had  to  go  and  tell  him  that  I  had  struck  water.  He 
hurried  home  that  night  and  was  tickled  pink  that  I  really 
had  plenty  of  water  in  the  well.  He  helped  me  curb  it  up 
and  surely  was  pleased  with  his  cheap  well. 

I  witched  a  good  many  wells  and  had  good  luck,  but  I 
still  do  not  believe  in  it. 

Then  I  helped  Uncle  Will  save  some  hay  for  an  Indian. 
When  the  Indians  take  a  notion  to  go  hunting  or  fishing 
they  go  regardless  of  what  they  are  doing.  This  one  was 
cutting  hay  and  just  took  the  harness  off  the  horses  and  left 
it  there  by  the  mower.  He  was  gone  about  a  month,  but  he 
came  and  paid  us  for  saving  the  hay  when  he  got  home. 
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When  I  was  about  seventeen  years  old  I  bought  an 
Indian  pony  from  an  old  Indian  for  six  dollars.  In  those 
days  there  were  lots  of  wild  horses  that  the  Indians  called 
cayuses.  Some  Indians  had  herds  of  25  or  30  that  they 
claimed.  Many  of  these  horses  were  sold  for  two  or  three 
dollars  each.  The  one  I  bought  was  a  special  buckskin  with 
a  narrow  black  streak  down  his  back  and  black  rings  around 
his  legs.  He  was  one  of  about  30  that  we  got  into  the 
corral.  I  had  to  pay  the  Indian  before  he  would  let  me 
lasso  the  pony.  Then  I  caught  him,  tied  him  to  the  snub- 
bing pole,  and  he  choked  himself  until  he  fell  down.  I 
made  a  hackamore  and  put  it  on  him  but  he  would  not 
get  up;  we  tried  everything  we  could  think  of  but  to  no 
avail.  Finally,  the  Indian  got  a  pine  brush  and  whipped 
him  and  then  he  got  up. 

The  Indian  wanted  me  to  ride  him  but  I  had  sense  enough 
not  to  try  that  then.  We  managed  to  get  him  to  Uncle 
Elmer's  and  next  morning  my  uncles  helped  me  put  a  saddle 
on  him.  I  took  him  out  in  a  plowed  field  and  mounted  him, 
but  he  did  not  do  anything  but  jump  about  a  little.  How- 
ever, after  I  had  been  riding  him  for  about  two  weeks,  he 
got  frightened  at  something  and  came  very  near  throwing 
me.  By  fall  I  had  him  pretty  well  broken,  and  a  friend  and 
I  used  him  for  a  pack  horse  when  we  went  up  into  the 
mountains  hunting.  We  had  a  pack  saddle  on  him,  but 
we  did  not  know  how  to  pack  the  things,  so  we  just  piled 
everything  up  on  top.  When  we  took  the  blindfold  oflE  the 
pony,  he  became  frightened,  bucked,  and  fell  down.  We 
had  to  take  the  pack  off  and  repack  it.  We  walked  and  led 
the  pony  for  two  days.  After  that  he  would  follow  us  like  a 
dog.  When  we  got  back  home  he  was  gentle  enough  for 
the  children  to  ride  him.  We  did  not  have  any  tent  but 
just  slept  out  in  the  open.  One  night  the  pony  woke  me 
up  by  snorting  and  I  knew  there  was  something  about.  I 
tried  to  wake  the  other  fellow  but  I  could  not  get  him  up, 
so  I  grabbed  my  gun  and  ran  out  where  I  could  see  a  Httle, 
and  I  saw  a  bear  running  away. 
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I  had  a  very  narrow  escape  when  I  was  about  eighteen 
years  old.  I  had  been  horseback  riding.  When  I  tried  to 
get  off  the  horse  my  foot  caught.  I  tried  to  get  back  on 
but  the  horse  jumped  and  ran.  There  I  was  hanging  by 
one  foot,  bouncing  about,  sometimes  on  the  ground  and 
sometimes  on  the  horse.  I  tried  to  catch  on  to  the  horse's 
tail  but  couldn't.  He  went  round  and  round  near  the  barn 
and  several  times  my  head  came  so  near  the  bam  that  I 
could  hear  a  swishing  sound.  Then  he  headed  for  the  fence, 
jumped  a  ditch,  and  somehow  I  managed  to  catch  on  the 
bank  of  the  ditch.  That  broke  the  saddle  cinch  and  saved 
me. 

Soon  after  that  I  bought  a  saddle  that  was  practically 
new.  I  was  very  proud  of  it  as  it  was  nice  and  shiny. 

A  bunch  of  us  fellows  were  fooling  around  one  day  and 
someone  suggested  that  I  ride  a  steer.  I  put  my  new  saddle 
on  him  and  the  other  fellows  were  to  keep  him  from  going 
down  the  hill,  but  they  did  not  do  a  very  good  job  of  it 
and  down  the  hill  the  steer  went.  I  jumped  off  but  he 
went  down  through  the  thorn  bushes  and  scratched  up  my 
saddle  something  terrible,  and  I  was  awfully  outdone  about 
that. 

One  fall  Grandpa  told  me  if  I  would  help  him  cut  his 
corn,  he  would  take  me  with  him  hunting.  I  was  delighted 
with  that  idea  and  worked  like  a  Turk.  Our  corn  knives 
were  made  from  an  old  scythe  blade.  I  was  cutting  in  a 
hurry  and  made  a  mislick  and  cut  a  gash  in  my  shin. 
Grandpa  tied  it  up  with  his  handkerchief  and  we  went  to 
the  house,  where  he  fixed  it  up  with  Arnica  salve  and 
snakeskin.  He  did  not  want  me  to  go  back  to  work,  but  I 
insisted  on  it  and  he  thought  it  great  that  I  did.  I  had  no 
trouble  at  all  with  the  cut. 

When  we  finished  cutting  the  corn,  we  went  hunting 
as  he  had  promised.  It  took  us  half  a  day  to  walk  to  a 
friend's  place,  and  we  hunted  two  days  but  did  not  get  a 
thing.  Grandpa  taught  me  how  to  hunt  though,  and  I  be- 
came a  good  hunter  and  marksman  in  later  years.  (His 
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Indian  blood  shows  up  when  it  comes  to  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. He  has  great  patience  and  keen  eyesight  and  the  In- 
dian abihty  to  see  and  track  game.— L.H.R. ) 

I  think  I  have  aheady  stated  that  I  had  an  awful  temper. 
I  took  a  girl  friend  to  a  box  supper  at  the  schoolhouse  one 
evening.  Of  course,  I  wanted  to  buy  her  box  and  paid  a 
good  price  for  it.  Then  I  found  she  and  her  cousin  had 
switched  boxes  and  I  got  the  cousin's  box.  I  was  so  mad 
that  I  got  in  my  buggy  and  left.  I  never  knew  how  the 
girl  got  home  and  I  never  saw  her  after  that. 

When  we  lived  at  Tekin,  my  brother  Bill  went  to  Uncle 
Jay  Right's  on  a  visit  and  contracted  smallpox.  They  kept 
him  until  they  thought  he  was  over  it,  then  let  him  come 
home.  He  was  just  scaling  oflF  and. that  is  the  time  it  is 
catching,  so  all  of  us  kids  got  it.  The  doctor  came  and 
stayed  with  us  until  we  were  out  of  danger. 

A  neighbor  who  ran  a  sawmill  had  a  son  they  thought 
was  taking  the  smallpox.  Because  they  did  not  want  to  be 
quarantined,  the  family  asked  Mother  if  she  would  take  the 
boy  and  look  after  him.  She  said  one  more  would  not  make 
much  difference,  so  the  boy  came  and  soon  broke  out 
with  the  red  measles.  Then,  of  course,  he  got  the  smallpox 
too. 

A  local  doctor  was  a  dope  fiend,  and  his  license  had  been 
revoked,  but  when  anyone  in  the  neighborhood  was  sick 
and  wanted  him,  he  would  come,  stay  there,  and  take  care 
of  them,  and  they  could  pay  him  whatever  they  wanted  to. 

A  year  or  two  after  we  had  smallpox,  this  old  doctor  was 
at  a  neighbor's  and  his  dope  was  nearly  out.  He  asked  me  to 
go  to  Kendrick,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  and  get  him 
some  dope.  He  wrote  a  prescription  and  I  rode  his  horse. 
It  was  an  all-day  trip  of  hard  riding  but  I  made  it  all  right 
and  did  not  have  any  trouble  getting  the  dope. 

This  doctor  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  biggest  liar 
in  the  country.  He  did  not  deny  it,  and  would  laugh  and 
joke  about  it.  I  do  not  think  he  would  deliberately  lie  to 
%rt  anyone;  he  just  hked  ^o  tell  big  tales.  He  would  tell 
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of  deciding  one  time  to  go  oflF  where  he  wasn't  known  and 
try  and  start  over.  Said  he  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  two 
or  three  days  and  came  to  a  place  where  he  decided  to 
stop.  As  he  rode  up  to  the  house,  a  boy  came  running  from 
behind  the  house  with  a  woman  right  behind  him,  and  he 
heard  the  woman  say,  "You  are  as  big  a  har  as  Dr.  F — 
So  he  decided  there  was  no  use  trying  to  get  away  from 
himself,  and  he  turned  around  and  came  back  home. 

There  was  another  wonderful  country  doctor  in  that  area 
by  the  name  of  Lyle.  I  can  hear  him  now  riding  over  those 
hills  singing  "Down  on  the  Brandywine."  He  had  a  very 
wonderful  dog  that  he  always  took  with  him  when  he  went 
on  distant  calls.  If  he  found  he  did  not  have  some  medicine 
or  small  article  he  needed,  he  would  tie  a  note  to  the  dog's 
collar  and  send  him  back  to  town  for  it.  The  dog  did  not 
have  to  follow  the  trails  but  would  go  straight  through  the 
timber.  It  was  surprising  how  soon  he  would  return  with 
what  he  was  sent  for.  When  Aunt  Josie  Ferguson's  oldest 
boy  was  a  little  fellow,  he  found  a  Star  tobacco  tag,  put 
it  in  his  mouth,  and  it  lodged  in  his  throat.  I  happened  to 
be  there  and  Aunt  Josie  was  frantic  trying  to  get  it  out  with 
her  fingers.  I  grabbed  the  boy,  held  him  up  by  the  heels 
and  shook  the  tag  out.  I  always  thought  I  saved  his  life. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  sold  a  hog  to  someone  about  twenty 
miles  away  and  got  me  to  go  with  his  son  to  deliver  him. 
We  made  a  crate  and  tied  it  up  with  wire.  We  got  a  sack 
and  put  rocks  in  it  until  we  thought  it  weighed  about  as 
much  as  the  hog.  Then  we  tied  one  on  each  side  of  the 
pack  saddle  so  they  would  balance  on  the  horse  and  trans- 
ported him  that  way.  This  was  quite  a  task  but  we  made  it. 
The  people  who  bought  the  hog  had  quite  a  time  too,  as 
the  hog  got  out  of  the  pen  and  swam  the  river  five  times. 
They  finally  had  to  nail  a  top  on  the  pen  in  order  to  keep 
him  in. 

A  woodchopper  I  knew  worked  in  the  woods  until  the 
snow  got  too  deep.  Charlie  took  him  out  with  pack  horses 
when  he  left.  He  told  me  he  lost  a  good  watch  in  the 
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snow  at  a  certain  place.  Next  spring,  sometime  after  the 
snow  had  all  gone,  I  happened  to  think  of  it  one  day,  and 
went  to  the  place.  Sure  enough,  there  was  the  watch  hang- 
ing on  a  bush  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  I  wound  it 
and  it  ran  all  right,  but  I  never  heard  from  the  man.  I 
do  not  remember  what  I  did  with  the  watch,  but  guess  I 
traded  it  off  for  something,  as  I  was  quite  a  trader. 

I  always  hked  to  fish  and,  when  we  lived  near  Lenore, 
a  friend  who  was  quite  a  genius  rigged  up  a  light  on  his 
boat  and  we  would  go  spearfishing  at  night  on  the  Clear- 
water River  between  Lenore  and  Peck.  We  got  lots  of 
whitefish  and  one  night  my  friend  speared  a  big  sturgeon 
that  was  some  eight  or  ten  feet  long  and  must  have  weighed 
about  200  pounds.  The  fellow  got  excited,  jumped  out  into 
the  shallow  water,  and  tried  to  pull  the  fish  in.  He  broke 
the  handle  out  of  the  spear  and  away  the  fish  went.  If 
he  had  waited  until  I  could  get  my  spear  in  too,  we  might 
have  landed  him.  I  do  not  know  what  we  would  have  done 
with  him  though,  as  we  had  to  climb  a  steep  mountain  for 
about  two  miles  to  get  home. 

That  fall  Uncle  Elmer  found  his  potato  crop  was  extra 
good.  After  digging  all  he  wanted  for  his  use,  he  told  me 
I  could  have  the  rest  if  I  would  dig  them.  I  did  not  have 
anything  else  to  do,  so  I  dug  them  for  Mother,  who  was 
running  a  boarding  house  in  Palouse  City,  Washington,  at 
the  time.  I  was  wondering  how  I  could  get  them  to  Mother 
when  Uncle  Elmer  said  he  would  take  them  as  he  wanted 
to  go  over  there  anyway.  We  loaded  the  potatoes  and  had 
the  wagon  box  full.  I  went  with  him.  We  had  to  camp  out 
one  night  and  were  sleeping  on  the  ground  when  a  rain 
came  up.  We  had  to  get  into  the  wagon  and  sleep  on  the 
potatoes.  That  was  about  the  most  uncomfortable  night  I 
ever  spent  in  my  life,  and  we  did  not  do  much  sleeping. 
Mother  was  very  glad  to  get  the  potatoes  as  they  were  a 
great  help  to  her. 

I  stayed  there  that  winter  and  cut  cord  wood.  Then  I 
worked  at  a  lumber  mill  until  harvest  time.  For  several 
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years  I  would  think  I  wasn't  going  with  the  harvesting 
crew,  but  when  I'd  hear  the  engine  whistle,  it  seemed  that 
I  just  had  to  go.  That  year  I  got  a  job  sewing  sacks.  This 
crew  had  three  sewers;  one  a  big  man,  one  an  old  hand  at 
the  work,  and  myself.  As  we  were  getting  ready  to  begin 
threshing,  the  big  fellow  asked  the  boss  where  the  other 
sack  sewer  was  and  the  boss  pointed  to  me.  The  big  man 
laughed  and  said  that  I  would  not  last  two  hours.  He  was 
the  one  that  did  not  last  through  the  day  and  I  was  still 
on  the  job  when  the  season  ended. 

At  one  place  we  threshed  some  especially  good  barley 
and  we  had  all  we  could  possibly  do  when  one  of  the 
sewers  (about  the  best  I  ever  saw)  got  excited  and  lost 
his  head.  He  grabbed  a  sack  and  was  just  running  round 
and  round  and  the  barley  was  piling  up  on  the  ground. 
They  stopped  the  machine  and  I  caught  the  man  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  sack  and  that  we  were  going  to 
get  covered  up.  I  talked  to  him  and  got  him  quieted  down. 
We  cleaned  up  the  barley.  He  was  all  right  then  and  we 
went  back  to  work.  He  said  he  never  had  had  anything 
like  that  happen  to  him  before. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


MR.  GREEN 

After  harvest  that  year  I  went  with  my  stepfather  to 
Boville,  Idaho,  and  worked  in  the  woods  until  Christmas. 

About  that  time  my  stepfather  joined  the  church  and  quit 
swearing.  He,  Charhe,  and  I  were  getting  wood.  He  cut 
a  tamarack,  which  he  said  he  would  hitch  his  horse  to, 
and  snake  it  up  to  the  cabin.  He  hitched  the  horse  to  it 
and  spoke  to  him  but  he  did  not  move.  He  worked  with 
him  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  still  he  would  not  budge. 

Then  he  said,  "Charlie,  go  and  get  my  shot- whip." 
Charlie  went  and  got  the  whip  and  Jim,  my  stepfather, 
popped  the  whip  and  said,  "Bob,  you  old  s—  of  a  b — "  and 
away  the  horse  went.  Charlie  and  I  laughed  about  that  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  can  see  them  going  yet! 

I  went  home  for  Christmas  and  stayed  about  a  month. 
Then  I  went  down  to  Uncle  Will  Kight's  on  the  Clearwater 
River  in  Idaho.  Uncle  Will  recommended  me  to  a  friend  of 
his,  a  Mr.  Green,  who  wanted  a  man  to  break  a  team  of 
young  horses.  He  offered  me  one  hundred  dollars  and  board 
and  lodging  for  three  months.  I  liked  horses,  so  I  took  the 
job. 

Mr.  Green  bought  new  harnesses,  a  rawhide  whip,  turned 
the  horses  over  to  me,  and  told  me  to  take  my  time.  They 
never  had  been  handled  at  all,  but  I  did  not  have  much 
trouble  with  them.  They  turned  out  to  be  a  wonderful 
team  of  which  the  owner  was  very  proud. 

That  was  an  awfully  wet  spring;  it  rained  and  rained  and 
then  rained  some  more.  A  herd  of  cows  kept  getting  into 
Mr.  Green's  wheat  field.  He  had  an  idea  whose  cows  they 
were  and  made  several  unsuccesful  attempts  to  find  out 
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for  sure.  Then  he  gave  me  the  job.  I  made  several  trips  up  to 
the  field  with  no  success.  Then  I  got  up  way  before  day- 
light and  went  up  there.  I  did  not  have  to  wait  long  before 
I  saw  a  man  coming  with  the  cows,  and  he  turned  them  in 
on  the  wheat. 

I  rode  up  and  spoke  to  him  and  he  said,  "Well,  you 
caught  me,  now  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

I  replied,  "I  am  just  going  to  turn  you  in,  that's  all  I 
can  do." 

Then  the  man  said,  *1  do  not  have  any  feed  for  my 
cows  and  cannot  buy  any  and  am  not  going  to  let  my 
cows  starve." 

Mr.  Green  got  the  sheriff  and  went  after  the  man.  The 
man  told  him  his  circumstances  and  it  ended  by  Mr. 
Green  buying  his  cows.  Unusual,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Green  was  a  bachelor,  so  he  boarded  me  with  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Pea.  They  had  a  son  about  two  years 
younger  than  I,  who  was  having  quite  a  time  with  carbun- 
cles. He  had  made  several  trips  to  the  doctor  to  have  them 
lanced.  He  had  to  cross  the  river  on  a  ferry  that  cost 
fifty  cents  a  trip.  I  told  his  mother  I  could  lance  them  if  the 
boy  would  let  me.  She  and  the  boy  both  were  willing  for 
me  to  do  it.  I  got  a  razor  and  sterilized  it.  His  mother  held 
his  hand  and  I  did  the  w^ork.  The  boy  said  I  did  it  better 
than  the  doctor  and  he  was  surely  ticked  about  it.  He  had 
great  faith  in  me  afterwards. 

Mr.  Green  was  postmaster,  merchant,  and  owned  the 
ferry  there  at  Lenore.  I  ran  the  ferry  boat  some  and  had 
an  awful  time  one  day.  The  wind  was  blowing  something 
awful,  but  I  had  to  try  and  go  for  the  mail.  The  boat  was 
a  pontoon  and  there  was  only  one  guyline  across  the  river. 
I  got  tangled  up  and  was  about  an  hour  getting  across. 
The  wind  died  down  some  and  I  had  a  load  coming  back 
and  made  it  very  well. 

Charlie  came  down  to  see  his  girl  friend  and  found  he 
had  the  mumps.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  going 
back  on  the  train  because  they  would  put  him  off  if  they 
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knew  about  it.  I  told  him  I  would  go  with  him  and  I 
thought  we  could  make  it  all  right.  He  had  mumps  on  one 
side  only  so  I  got  the  tickets  and  sat  next  to  the  aisle 
and  we  got  by  all  right.  We  thought  I  had  had  the  mumps, 
but  I  hadn't,  and  I  really  got  them  after  this.  I  did  not 
take  care  of  myself  as  I  should  and  was  awfully  sick.  I  was 
not  any  good  all  summer. 

Grandpa  was  a  great  gardener  and  raised  watermelons 
to  sell.  He  hauled  them  by  the  wagon  load  with  four  horses. 
I  went  with  him  one  summer.  He  took  them  out  to  thresh- 
ing crews  and  they  sold  like  hot  cakes.  He  had  quite  a  pile 
of  money  after  selling  a  load.  After  supper  he  would  put 
the  money  on  the  dining  table  and  Grandma  and  I  would 
help  him  count  it. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  after  Grandpa  had  shocked 
his  oats,  it  rained  and  he  had  to  reshock  them.  We  just  set 
up  two  bundles  together  so  they  could  dry  out.  I  was 
busy  at  the  job  when  I  felt  something  hit  my  hightop 
shoe.  It  did  not  dawn  on  me  what  it  was  until  I  discovered 
a  big  rattlesnake  all  coiled  up  under  a  shock  of  oats.  Charlie 
was  working  in  the  garden  near  by  and  I  called  to  him.  He 
came  and  killed  the  snake  and  I  went  back  to  work.  I  got 
to  thinking  about  that  snake  and  I  got  so  sick  that  I  had 
to  sit  down  a  while  and  rest  before  I  could  go  on  with 
the  work.  The  snake  had  twelve  or  thirteen  rattles. 

I  was  rather  small  for  my  age  until  I  was  about  sixteen 
years  old,  then  I  began  to  grow  and  fill  out.  By  the  time  I 
was  eighteen  I  was  about  grown  and  tough  as  a  lightwood 
knot,  as  my  wife's  father  would  have  said.  I  had  always 
had  to  work  and  my  muscles  were  almost  like  steel,  and  I 
was  not  afraid  to  tackle  any  kind  of  job  I  could  get. 

By  the  time  I  was  twenty-one  years  old,  I  had  acquired 
a  team  of  horses  and  a  bobsled.  That  winter,  after  the 
snow  came,  I  hauled  cordwood  to  a  flume.  Then  in  the 
spring,  after  the  snow  melted,  I  got  a  job  putting  the 
wood  in  the  flume.  This  was  really  hard  work  and  I  never 
could  have  stood  it  if  I  had  not  been  so  husky.  There 
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were  three  of  us  on  this  job;  our  clothes  would  get  wet 
and  sometimes  freeze  so  we  could  not  bend  our  knees  and 
we  would  have  to  walk  stiifflegged.  The  flume  was  about 
four  miles  long  and  was  down  a  mountain.  One  day  it 
broke  in  its  middle  and,  of  course,  the  wood  just  piled 
there.  There  was  a  phone  at  each  end,  but  when  all  that 
wood  piled  up  at  the  break,  the  line  was  broken  or  put  out 
of  commission  somehow.  A  man  had  to  walk  the  two  miles 
up  to  where  we  were  loading  in  order  to  stop  us. 

Soon  after  this  job  I  sold  my  horses  and  worked  for  a 
farmer  for  a  while,  also  helping  my  stepfather  with  his 
crop.  When  harvest  time  came  he  was  off  drinking  and 
would  not  do  a  thing.  I  tried  to  hitch  the  horses  to  the 
binder  and  one  of  them  stepped  on  the  tongue  and  broke  it 
out.  I  became  so  disgusted  that  I  just  quit  and  left.  I 
could  sew  sacks,  so  I  got  a  job  with  a  threshing  crew.  That 
winter  I  went  back  to  Palouse,  worked  at  a  sawmill,  and 
saved  up  some  money. 

Then  on  the  Fourth  of  July  three  girls  (one,  my  sister 
Alta)  and  three  of  us  fellows  went  to  Spokane  on  the  elec- 
tric train.  A  storm  came  up  and  delayed  us  about  an  hour. 
We  took  in  all  the  amusements  there.  The  girls  spent  the 
night  with  a  friend  and  we  went  to  a  hotel.  Next  day  we 
boarded  the  train  and  went  to  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  and 
took  in  everything  there,  including  a  boat  trip  on  the  lake. 
Then  we  went  back  to  Spokane  for  the  night  and  home  the 
next  day.  I  though  I  had  spent  all  the  money  I  had,  but 
when  I  went  through  my  pockets  before  sending  my 
clothes  to  the  cleaners,  I  found  ten  dollars  in  my  vest 
pocket. 

When  we  went  to  Spokane  from  Coeur  d'  Alene,  people 
were  packed  in  the  electric  train  like  sardines  in  a  can. 
All  of  our  crowd  had  squeezed  in  but  me  when  the  train 
started.  A  woman  and  I  grabbed  on,  but  she  fell  off  and 
she  called  me  some  awful  names.  I  managed  to  hang  on 
and  squeeze  into  the  baggage  car  where  the  rest  of  our 
crowd  was. 
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I  was  riding  along  the  road  from  Kendrick  one  day  and 
came  upon  a  man  walking;  he  was  throwing  his  arms  about 
and  talking  to  himself.  I  rode  behind  him  for  a  while,  then 
rode  up  by  him  and  spoke  to  him.  He  said,  "I  suppose  you 
think  I  am  crazy."  Then  he  told  me  he  lost  his  home,  his 
family  and  everything  he  had  in  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake. He  said  he  happened  to  be  out  of  town  at  the  time 
and  was  up  here  looking  for  work.  This  was  in  1906. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


A  LONG  TREK 

In  1909  we  heard  of  some  homestead  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  BiUings,  Montana.  In  the  spring  Charhe  went  over  there 
to  look  it  over.  He  Hked  the  looks  of  things  and  filed  a 
claim,  then  he  and  a  friend  came  back  to  Idaho  and  bought 
horses  to  take  back  there.  They  bought  five  horses  and  a 
covered  wagon  and  were  going  to  drive  back.  I  liked  the 
idea  of  that  adventure  and  decided  to  go  with  them,  with 
the  intention  of  going  on  to  Canada  from  there. 

We  got  our  belongings  together,  loaded  up,  and  started 
out  from  Peck,  Idaho.  We  had  heard  we  could  go  over  the 
Lolo  Trail  to  Montana,  so  we  headed  south.  In  those  days 
we  did  not  have  any  maps  and  had  to  depend  on  what 
people  told  us.  We  soon  found  out  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  going  over  the  Lolo  Trail  with  horses,  much  less  a  wagon. 
Then  we  were  told  we  would  have  to  go  down  by  Boise, 
so  down  to  Boise  we  went. 

White  Bird  Hill  was  something  awful  then  and  we  just 
about  ruined  our  wagon  wheels  and  brakes  going  down  it. 
We  had  to  tie  the  rims  on  the  wheels  with  wire  to  keep 
them  on  until  we  got  to  Boise  and  could  get  them  set.  We 
stayed  in  Boise  two  days  getting  the  wagon  fixed  and  the 
horses  shod.  Charlie  and  I  had  to  shoe  the  horses  ourselves, 
as  the  blacksmith  was  drunk.  Here  the  friend  left  us,  sold 
his  saddle  horse  and  went  on  the  train  as  he  just  did  not 
have  what  it  took  to  endure  the  hardships  we  were  having. 

We  inquired  about  the  way  to  go  and  were  told  we 
would  have  to  go  across  a  desert  and  carry  a  barrel  of 
water  for  us  and  the  horses.  We  did  not  like  that  idea  and 
kept  inquiring  and  finally  found  a  young  fellow  who  told  us 
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about  an  old  stage  road  that  he  had  come  over  in  the  spring 
on  horseback.  He  said  he  knew  we  could  make  it  over  that 
road  if  we  had  a  saw,  axe,  pick  and  shovel.  This  road  went 
by  Idaho  City,  which  had  been  quite  a  boom  town,  but  was 
almost  a  ghost  town  then.  We  only  saw  a  few  people  peek- 
ing at  us  as  we  went  through  town.  We  had  to  cross  a 
river  there  and,  when  we  got  out  on  the  bridge,  we  found 
it  swayed  something  terrible,  but  we  could  not  turn  back. 
When  we  got  over  and  looked  back  we  saw  a  crowd  of 
people  watching  us  and  a  sign  saying  "BRIDGE  CON- 
DEMNED." 

From  Idaho  City,  we  went  up  to  Lowman,  crossed  the 
Payette  River,  then  up  through  Bear  Valley.  We  had  to  ford 
Bear  Valley  Creek  five  times.  The  first  time  it  was  awful 
and  the  horses  came  very  near  to  going  under,  but  the 
other  fords  got  better  each  time.  We  saw  a  lot  of  bear 
tracks  but  did  not  see  any  bears  and  they  did  not  bother 
us  any. 

We  traveled  for  miles  and  miles  and  miles  without  seeing 
any  sign  of  habitation,  then  came  to  a  stock  ranch  where 
we  camped  overnight.  I  guess  it  was  quite  an  excitement 
for  those  people  to  see  someone  from  the  outside.  A  young 
girl  came  out  and  talked  to  us  while  we  made  camp.  She 
seemed  very  much  concerned  about  us  making  all  that 
trip,  as  she  seemed  to  think  we  were  just  kids.  Charlie  was 
twenty-four  years  old  and  never  weighed  more  than  110 
pounds,  but  was  about  as  tough  as  they  make  them  and 
not  afraid  of  anything  but  crazy  sheep  herders.  I  was 
twenty-two  years  old  but  must  have  looked  like  a  kid, 
as  people  still  think  I  am  considerably  younger  than  I  am. 
This  girl  wanted  us  to  write  and  let  her  know  if  we  got 
to  our  destination  all  right.  Charlie  was  the  writer  but  I 
do  not  remember  if  he  wrote  or  not. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  we  were  going  up  a  mountain 
when  the  wagon  began  to  slip  and  a  hind  wheel  slipped 
oflF  the  road.  I  was  driving  and  felt  the  wagon  slipping  and 
heard  Charlie  holler,  so  I  stopped  the  team.  We  jumped 
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off  the  wagon,  ran  to  the  back  and  I  caught  the  wagonbox 
to  keep  it  from  going  over  in  the  canyon,  which  was  about 
200  feet  deep.  I  told  Charhe  to  unhitch  the  lead  horses 
so  we  would  have  them  if  the  wagon  and  the  other  horses 
went  off  the  cliff.  Charlie  was  so  long  coming  back  to  me 
that  I  wondered  what  in  the  world  had  become  of  him. 
I  looked  up  the  road  and  there  he  was  way  off  up  there. 
I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  and  he  said  he  was  trying 
to  find  a  place  to  tie  the  horses.  I  told  him  to  turn  the 
horses  loose  and  get  the  pick.  When  he  finally  came  I 
told  him  to  dig  a  trench  for  the  wheel  that  was  off  the 
road.  Then  the  two  horses  pulled  the  wagon  back  on  the 
road.  That  certainly  was  a  narrow  escape,  as  everything 
would  have  been  lost  had  it  gone  over  that  cliff. 

There  was  plenty  of  game  and  fish  along  the  way,  also 
grass  for  the  horses.  I  killed  the  largest  jack  rabbit  I  ever 
saw.  Charlie  was  the  cook  and  he  cooked  the  hind  legs 
of  that  rabbit  every  time  we  stopped  for  two  or  three 
days  and,  when  it  finally  did  get  done,  it  was  really  good. 

Charlie  and  I  had  entirely  different  personalities;  he  was 
nervous  and  restless  and  I  was  calm  and  quiet.  I  remember 
one  day  when  we  came  to  an  especially  good  camping 
place  near  a  good  trout  stream,  we  stopped,  unhitched  and 
hobbled  the  horses,  got  our  poles  and  went  fishing.  He 
went  off  down  the  stream  and  fished  back.  I  fished  down 
the  stream  and  met  him  coming  back  and  he  was  terribly 
disgusted,  said  there  were  no  fish  and  wanted  to  leave 
right  away.  I  had  a  nice  mess  of  trout  and  would  like  to 
have  camped  there  a  day  or  two,  but  it  was  his  outfit  and 
nothing  would  do  but  hitch  up  and  move  on. 

We  went  through  Stanley  Basin,  Cape  Horn,  Stanley  and 
Robinson  Hot  Springs,  which  was  quite  a  place  then  but  I 
cannot  find  it  on  the  map  now.  People  came  for  miles  to 
bathe  in  the  water  and  some  thought  it  did  wonders  for 
them.  That  was  my  first  experience  with  sulphur  water;  it 
made  me  sick  and  I  just  could  not  drink  it.  I  remember 
they  had  water  running  into  the  watering  trough  from  two 
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springs;  one  was  ice  cold  and  the  other  hot.  The  horses 
seemed  to  hke  it  but  I  could  not  stand  the  smell. 

We  went  through  Challis  and  Salmon,  which  was  called 
Salmon  City  at  that  time.  Somewhere  along  the  way,  we 
broke  the  reach  (tongue)  out  of  the  wagon  and  Charlie 
cut  down  a  small  fir  tree  and  made  one.  We  did  not  have 
any  way  to  make  a  hole  in  it,  but  Charlies  thought  of 
heating  the  kingpin  and  burning  the  hole.  So  we  got  rigged 
up  again  and  that  reach  was  still  in  the  wagon  the  last 
time  I  saw  it  years  later. 

We  saw  two  old  abandoned  stagecoaches  that  had  broken 
down  and  were  left  by  the  wayside.  They  had  leather 
springs. 

I  cannot  recall  going  over  the  pass  into  Montana,  but  we 
must  have  gone  over  Lemhi  Pass.  One  night  soon  after 
we  got  into  that  state,  we  had  about  the  worst  thunder 
and  rain  storm  I  ever  saw.  We  happened  to  be  at  an  old 
bam  where  stagecoach  horses  had  been  kept,  so  we  put  our 
horses  in  the  barn  and  put  hay  in  the  tent  to  sleep  on. 
The  thunder  and  lightning  went  on  incessantly  for  several 
hours  and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  The  hay  kept  us 
out  of  the  water,  but  we  feared  the  horses  would  get  so 
frightened  they  would  break  loose  and  run  away.  We  were 
greatly  relieved  next  morning  to  find  them  still  there  and 
all  right. 

We  had  fairly  good  roads  after  we  got  into  Montana,  and 
I  cannot  recall  anything  very  exciting  happening.  But  in 
one  town  we  passed  through,  the  sheriff  told  us  we  would 
have  to  work  on  the  road  a  day  with  a  team  or  pay  an  eight- 
dollar  tax.  We  did  not  have  the  money  for  the  tax,  so  we 
got  up  early  next  morning  and  drove  out  of  town  as  usual 
and  no  one  bothered  us. 

We  met  one  automobile  on  the  road  and  a  cowboy  was 
riding  after  him  with  his  lasso.  He  asked  what  that  thing 
was  and  said  he  was  going  to  catch  it! 

It  took  us  six  weeks  and  four  days  to  make  the  trip,  and 
at  its  end,  we  figured  we  had  traveled  nearly  nine  hundred 
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miles.  We  left  Peck,  Idaho,  August  3,  and  arrived  at  Park 
City,  Montana,  September  18. 

We  passed  through  Nez  Perce,  Denver,  White  Bird,  Free- 
dom, Lucille,  Riggins,  Pollock,  Round  Valley,  Salmon  Mead- 
ows, Lardo,  Ello,  Roseberry,  Vanwick,  Crawford,  Thunder, 
Sweet,  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  Boise,  Idaho  City,  Lowman,  Bear 
Valley,  Stanley  Basin,  Cape  Horn,  Stanley,  Robinson  Hot 
Springs,  Clayton,  Challis  and  Salmon  in  Idaho,  and  Dillon, 
Twin  Bridges,  Parrott,  Logan,  Bozeman,  Livingston  and 
Columbus  in  Montana.  Some  of  them  were  just  wide  places 
in  the  road  and  there  are  no  signs  of  them  any  more. 
Boise  surely  did  look  good  to  me  after  what  we  had  been 
through  and  Park  City,  Montana,  looked  pretty  good  as 
that  was  the  end  of  our  journey. 

We  did  not  shave  while  we  were  on  the  road  and  must 
have  looked  like  wild  men  from  Borneo.  Charlie  knew  the 
man  who  barber ed  in  town  on  Saturdays,  and  we  went  in 
to  get  a  haircut  and  shave,  but  the  barber  just  would  not 
do  it.  He  lived  out  near  where  Charlie  had  filed  his  claim 
and  said  he  wanted  the  people  out  there  to  see  us  as  we 
were.  This  community  was  known  as  Coombs  Flat  and 
was  about  14  miles  from  Park  City  and  Laurel  and  28 
miles  from  Billings.  A  number  of  Indiana  people  had  home- 
steaded  there,  among  them  the  Pippingers,  Smiths,  Dennys, 
Roses,  Alwines,  Stiners,  Fishers,  Lingers,  Scarletts,  Henleys, 
Whitingers  and  Stalls,  and  the  settlement  was  called  Little 
Indiana. 

There  were  no  telephones  then,  but  news  traveled  by 
the  grapevine  almost  as  fast.  Soon  after  we  arrived  people 
began  coming  to  see  what  the  new  "boys"  looked  like. 
Among  them  were  Hazel  and  Guy  Rose.  Hazel  went  home 
and  told  her  mother  we  were  old  men  instead  of  boys. 
However,  she  later  married  Charlie,  so  we  must  not  have 
looked  so  bad  after  we  got  a  shave,  haircut,  and  cleaned  up. 
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CHAPTER  X 


HOMESTEADING  IN  MONTANTA 

We  pitched  our  tent  and  went  to  the  canyon  and  began 
cutting  logs  for  the  cabins.  Charhe  and  the  friend,  Frank 
Craddick,  built  their  cabins  in  the  canyon  where  there  was 
water  and  wood.  I  helped  them  build  their  cabins  and 
liked  the  looks  of  things  about  there.  I  forgot  about  going 
to  Canada  and  found  a  place  I  could  homestead  on.  I 
borrowed  money  from  my  Uncle  Elmer  and  filed  on  it.  You 
had  to  pay  the  Government  $22.50  in  order  to  file  on  160 
acres  of  land  more  or  less.  Then  you  had  to  build  on  it, 
do  some  fencing  and  other  improvements,  and  stay  there 
part  of  the  year.  After  helping  with  the  cabins,  I  went  to 
the  valley  and  got  a  job  working  on  the  irrigation  ditch. 
My  first  job  was  breaking  rock  with  a  sixteen-pound  ham- 
mer Then  I  was  put  to  blasting  and  showed  them  how  to  use 
dynamite.  After  about  two  weeks  of  that  I  was  put  to  driv- 
ing a  team  and  hauled  rock,  etc.,  until  the  weather  got  too 
bad  to  work. 

As  soon  as  possible  I  sent  Uncle  Elmer  the  money  I  had 
borrowed  from  him. 

We  were  all  in  camp  after  we  quit  work  for  the  winter; 
the  boss  brought  in  a  friend  of  his  and  several  of  us  got 
into  a  poker  game,  and  I  lost  $75  of  my  hard-earned  money. 
I  had  $40  coming  to  me  and  the  boss  wanted  to  know  if 
I  wanted  that.  But  I  said,  "No,  I Ve  had  enough."  That 
cured  me  of  gambling  and  was  money  well  spent,  I  think. 
The  man  who  won  it  later  lost  everything  he  had  and  killed 
himself. 

Then  I  got  a  job  hauling  coal  from  a  mine  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  away.  I  had  a  sled  and  Charlie's  and  Crad- 
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dick's  horses.  There  was  snow  on  the  ground  and  no  road 
anyway.  The  boss  and  two  other  men  went  with  me  the 
first  time.  They  all  got  drunk  and  I  had  to  knock  one  of 
them  in  the  head,  put  them  both  in  the  back  of  the  sled 
and  cover  them  up  so  I  could  go  on.  We  camped  at  the 
mine  overnight.  They  had  a  big  tent  there  for  the  horses 
and  a  little  shack  we  stayed  in.  The  second  trip  I  went 
alone  and  had  quite  a  time  wandering  about  on  those 
hills,  but  I  finally  got  back  with  the  load  of  coal.  After  this, 
I  had  had  enough  of  that  job.  It  was  40  below  zero  and 
I  had  to  walk  much  of  the  time  to  keep  from  freezing. 

After  that  I  went  out  to  Charlie's  for  the  rest  of  the  win- 
ter and  that  was  the  worst  time  I  ever  spent  in  my  life. 
There  wasn't  any  place  to  go;  I  wasn't  much  of  a  reader 
and  never  was  one  to  quarrel. 

Charlie's  cabin  was  just  a  short  distance  from  Craddick's. 
We  slept  in  Charlie's,  but  cooked  and  ate  in  Craddick's 
in  order  to  hold  both  claims.  Craddick  was  taking  a  mail- 
clerk  correspondence  course  and  he  and  Charlie  read  a  lot 
and  quarreled  more.  I  got  so  disgusted  that  I  just  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  myself.  I  would  take  my  gun  and 
tramp  around  to  see  what  I  could  find  in  the  way  of  game. 
I  killed  a  few  rabbits  and  enough  sheep  to  last  us  the 
rest  of  the  winter.  There  were  some  lost  sheep  about  there 
that  the  herders  left,  and  they  would  have  starved  to  death, 
so  I  figured  we  had  just  as  well  eat  them.  When  I  heard 
one  bleat,  I  would  go  after  him.  We  kept  the  meat  up  in 
the  loft  of  Craddick's  cabin  and  it  stayed  frozen  all  winter. 

Beans  and  mutton  were  our  main  food.  We  had  no  place 
to  keep  potatoes  or  fruit,  but  had  some  dried  fruit.  I  killed 
some  sage  hens  early  in  the  fall  and  Charlie  cooked  them, 
but  we  could  not  eat  them;  so  we  concluded  they  were 
not  fit  to  eat.  Next  fall  we  were  telling  a  neighbor  about 
this  and  she  said  we  did  not  know  how  to  prepare  them. 
She  said  if  I  would  kill  some  she  would  prepare  and  cook 
them  and  show  us  they  were  good.  I  killed  two  and  she 
cooked  them  and  had  me  over  for  dinner.  They  really  were 
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good.  She  soaked  them  overnight  in  soda  water  and  that 
took  the  sage  taste  out.  They  are  mostly  breast  and  that  is 
all  that  is  eaten.  They  are  large  fowl  and  would  weigh 
seven  or  eight  pounds.  There  were  great  gangs  of  them 
about  there  then  and  you  could  drive  a  team  in  among 
them  and  they  would  not  notice  it  at  all,  but  you  could 
not  walk  in  among  them. 

In  the  spring,  after  some  of  the  snow  had  gone,  Charlie 
and  I  went  out  to  select  the  site  for  my  cabin.  Water  from 
the  melting  snow  was  running  down  the  ravines,  and 
Charlie  aimed  to  jump  across  one  but  did  not  quite  make  it 
and  fell  in  a  bunch  of  cactus  on  both  hands.  This  was  ter- 
ribly painful,  as  both  hands  were  stuck  full  of  needles.  I 
jumped  across  and  pulled  out  all  the  needles  I  could  with 
my  fingers,  then  we  went  back  to  the  cabin,  got  tweezers 
and  I  had  quite  a  job  getting  the  rest  of  them  out.  His 
hands  were  so  sore  and  swollen  that  he  could  not  do  any- 
thing for  several  days  and  I  had  to  stay  and  take  care  of 
him  and  do  the  work.  I  finally  selected  the  site  for  my 
cabin  and  went  back  to  work  in  the  valley,  but  worked  on 
a  different  ditch  this  time.  This  was  a  privately  owned 
irrigation  ditch  54  miles  long.  I  mean  it  wasn't  a  Govern- 
ment ditch,  but  was  owned  by  a  company  of  farmers.  The 
water  came  from  the  Yellowstone  River  into  the  big  ditch 
and  the  farmers  along  this  ditch  had  tlieir  farms  ditched  so 
water  from  the  big  ditch  could  be  turned  on  their  farms 
through  a  gate.  The  farmers  paid  so  much  an  inch  for  the 
water. 

The  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  clean  out  the  big 
ditch,  and  that  first  day  was  awfully  hard  on  me— I  could 
hardly  move  the  next  morning.  After  it  was  cleaned  out, 
water  was  turned  into  it.  It  was  my  job  to  ride  it  and  see 
if  there  were  any  leaks  and  that  it  was  generally  all  right. 
After  that  I  had  to  ride  ten  miles  of  it  every  day  to  see  that 
everything  was  in  order.  This  was  a  good  job  until  in  the 
hot  summer  when  the  water  got  low.  Then  some  people 
began  stealing  water  and  the  farmers  down  at  the  lower 
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end  were  not  getting  any  at  all.  It  was  part  of  my  job 
to  see  that  the  people  along  the  ditch  got  their  share  of  the 
water. 

I  had  been  told  about  the  rider  the  year  before  being 
nearly  killed  by  a  man  he  had  caught  stealing  water,  so 
I  was  prepared  for  him  when  the  water  began  to  get  low. 
He  came  out  to  meet  me  one  day.  I  spoke  to  him  and  he 
said  he  wanted  more  water.  I  told  him  he  was  getting  his 
share.  He  said  he  was  going  to  dam  up  the  ditch  and  I 
told  him  I  would  tear  it  out  if  he  did.  Then  he  tried  to 
bribe  me,  but  couldn  t.  Sure  enough,  next  day,  when  I  went 
back,  there  was  a  dam.  I  got  off  my  horse  and  tore  it  out 
and  told  the  boss  about  it,  and  he  told  me  to  take  my  gun 
and  use  it  if  I  needed  to.  He  went  with  me  the  next  day 
and  the  man  was  waiting  for  me.  The  boss  asked  him  what 
he  was  looking  for  and  he  said,  "Water."  The  boss  jumped 
off  his  horse  and  said,  "Til  give  it  to  you"  and  made  a  lunge 
at  him.  The  man  ran  and  did  not  give  me  any  more  trouble. 

Another  time  I  came  upon  two  men  who  had  broken 
the  lock  on  a  water  gate  and  taken  it  out.  I  put  it  back, 
locked  it  and  got  on  my  horse.  They  took  a  crowbar,  broke 
the  lock,  and  took  the  gate  out  again.  I  finished  my  round 
that  day  and  told  the  boss  what  had  happened  and  asked 
him  what  to  do  about  it.  He  said  there  wasn't  anything  we 
could  do,  so  I  told  him  I  was  quitting.  He  begged  me  not 
to  do  that.  He  said  he  wasn't  doing  anything  but  they 
would  not  let  him  quit.  He  was  drawing  his  pay  and  said 
I  could  do  the  same,  but  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  that  kind 
of  money  and  wanted  my  time. 

Then  I  went  back  to  the  ditch  where  I  had  worked  the 
summer  before  and  got  my  same  job  driving  a  team,  and 
did  everything  that  needed  to  be  done  with  them.  I 
worked  there  until  the  weather  got  too  bad  that  fall. 

I  had  Charlie  get  lumber  and  build  my  cabin  during  the 
summer,  so  I  took  up  camp  there  that  fall.  My  cabin  was 
a  frame  one.  I  lined  it  with  brown  building  paper  and 
banked  it  around  the  bottom  outside.  I  had  no  heat  but  the 
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cookstove  and  I  nearly  froze  to  death  one  night.  I  was 
rigid  when  I  woke  up  and  had  a  hard  time  starting  the  fire 
in  the  stove,  but  finally  got  one  going  and  warmed  up 
with  my  clothes  and  overcoat  on.  I  sat  up  and  read  the  rest 
of  the  night  and  kept  the  fire  going.  I  sat  up  many  nights 
after  that  and  kept  the  fire  going  to  keep  from  freezing.  I 
had  all  kinds  of  cover  on  my  bed,  in  fact,  so  much  that 
I  could  scarcely  turn  over.  I  found,  however,  I  did  not  have 
enough  under  me. 

I  nearly  starved  while  learning  to  cook.  Mother  wanted 
me  to  learn  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  I  thought  I  never  would 
need  to  do  that.  Many  is  the  time  I  wished  I  had  listened 
to  Mother!  The  first  bread  I  tried  to  make  was  awful  and 
I  just  could  not  eat  it.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  it  isn't  some- 
where about  there  on  those  hills  now!  But  I  finally  learned 
how  to  cook  and  could  make  good  baking  powder  biscuits 
and  even  cakes  and  pies. 

One  night  I  thought  surely  my  shack  would  be  blown 
over.  The  wind  blew  something  awful  and  every  now  and 
then  it  would  raise  the  shack  up  and  I  would  hear  it  fall 
back.  Next  day  I  got  my  ladder,  fastened  it  to  the  shack 
and  then  anchored  it  to  the  ground,  and  felt  more  secure 
after  that. 

About  that  time  Charlie  and  I  had  the  worst  spat  we  ever 
had  in  our  lives.  He  was  going  with  a  girl  I  did  not  like 
at  all,  and  I  told  him  if  he  married  her  never  to  bring  her 
to  my  house.  He  knew  I  meant  what  I  said  and  I  guess 
he  thought  it  over  seriously.  Anyway,  he  did  not  marry 
her  and  we  had  no  more  serious  trouble. 

Once  when  I  got  off  from  work  to  go  and  do  some  work 
on  my  claim,  I  was  in  Park  City  looking  for  a  way  to  get 
home  and  found  a  sheep  man  who  was  going  out  to  his 
shearing  pens,  which  were  about  two  miles  from  my  place. 
He  said  I  could  go  with  him.  I  never  had  ridden  in  an  auto- 
mobile before  and  his  25  or  30  miles  per  hour  seemed  like 
flying  to  me.  We  came  to  a  curve  he  could  not  make  and 
out  in  the  sage  brush  he  went  like  a  bucking  horse  and 
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said,  "Hang  on,  kid,  we  are  going."  I  was  scared  and  really 
glad  when  we  got  to  his  destination.  He  would  not  take 
any  pay.  I  watched  them  shear  sheep  for  a  while  and  was 
glad  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  home. 

I  did  some  fencing  and  got  some  horses  to  pasture. 

One  of  Charlie's  neighbors  was  a  sheep  man  by  the 
name  of  Kramer.  He  was  a  good  fellow  and  well  liked, 
so  Charlie  knew  he  did  not  want  his  sheep  bothering  any- 
one. His  herder  got  careless  and  let  them  get  on  Charlie's 
place.  When  Charlie  met  up  with  the  man  he  thought  was 
the  herder,  he  gave  him  a  tongue-lashing  for  letting  the 
sheep  get  on  his  place.  Charlie  told  him  he  knew  Kramer 
was  a  good  man  and  did  not  want  his  sheep  bothering  the 
neighbors.  The  man  listened  to  him  and  then  asked  if  he 
knew  who  he  was  talking  to.  Charlie  replied,  "The  sheep- 
herder"  and  the  man  said,  "You  are  talking  to  Kramer."  He 
had  shaved  oS  his  mustache  and  Charlie  did  not  know  him 
and  felt  pretty  bad  about  bawling  him  out  so. 

After  Charlie  and  I  had  that  spat,  I  got  so  discouraged 
there  all  alone  that  I  packed  my  clothes  and  a  few  other 
things  and  went  to  a  neighbor's  to  get  him  to  take  me  to 
Park  City.  I  thought  I  would  go  up  to  Canada.  This  neigh- 
bor did  not  want  me  to  leave  and  offered  me  work,  so 
I  stayed  there  a  while  and  helped  him  get  wood,  fence 
posts,  etc.  I  got  acquainted  with  some  of  the  people  about 
there  and  became  more  reconciled  to  that  country.  Then 
I  went  back  to  my  shack  and  started  cutting  wood  for  next 
winter. 

I  remember  Charlie  and  me  going  to  Big  Lake  duck 
hunting.  We  went  in  the  covered  wagon,  stayed  two  nights 
and  killed  lots  of  ducks.  In  fact,  nearly  everyone  in  the 
neighborhood  had  duck  to  eat  for  some  time.  A  boy,  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten,  went  with  us  and  that  same  boy  lost 
his  life  in  the  horrible  forest  fire  of  1910.  I  believe  he  was 
helping  fight  the  fire.  He  and  several  others  managed  to  get 
in  a  tunnel,  but  the  heat  and  smoke  were  more  than  they 
could  stand.  The  worst  of  the  fire  was  in  Idaho,  but  the 
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smoke  was  something  awful  across  Montana  and  even  over 
into  North  Dakota.  The  smoke  wasn't  down  on  the  ground 
in  Montana  where  we  were  but  was  a  cloud  in  the  sky  that 
obscured  the  sun  for  days. 

One  spring  as  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  town  to  look 
for  work,  I  saw  a  sheepherder  coming  with  about  4,000 
sheep.  I  went  out  to  meet  him  and  told  him  not  to  come 
on  my  place  with  all  those  sheep.  He  was  some  kind  of 
foreigner  and  I  could  not  half  understand  him,  but  made 
out  that  his  boss  had  said  for  him  to  herd  the  sheep  all 
about  there.  I  went  back  to  my  shack  and  got  my  44.40 
pistol  and  went  back  with  the  intention  of  shooting  the 
sheep  as  they  came  on  the  place.  He  thought  I  was  going 
to  shoot  him,  so  he  turned  and  ran  with  all  his  might  with 
me  right  after  him.  We  must  have  gone  about  a  mile  when 
I  caught  him  and  told  him  to  take  those  sheep  away  from 
there  and  not  to  come  back.  I  never  saw  him  again,  but 
several  years  later  my  brother-in-law  saw  him  some  place 
and  he  asked  about  me.  He  was  told  to  take  his  sheep 
up  there  and  he  would  find  me,  but  he  had  no  intention  of 
doing  that. 

In  those  days  a  furrow  around  a  place  was  supposed  to 
be  as  good  as  a  fence  to  keep  out  trespassers;  so  I  got  a 
neighbor  to  plow  a  furrow  around  my  place  and  went 
back  to  work  on  the  irrigation  ditch.  I  worked  there  until 
threshing  time,  then  got  a  job  with  a  crew  as  oiler,  and 
soon  had  the  job  running  the  machine.  Then  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  and  break  three  ribs  and  tear  something 
loose.  The  doctor  strapped  me  up  as  tight  as  he  could  and 
I  did  not  work  for  a  week.  Then  I  had  to  go  slow  for  a 
while. 

I  think  it  was  in  1911,  while  I  was  working  on  the  ditch, 
that  the  cook  left.  No  one  wanted  the  job  but  the  boss 
told  me  to  take  it.  I  took  it  on  with  the  understanding  that, 
if  anyone  complained,  he  would  have  to  do  the  job.  I 
cooked  until  they  got  another  cook.  One  day  I  decided 
to  give  the  men  a  treat  of  hot  biscuits.  I  measured  out 
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batches  as  I  would  for  myself  until  I  thought  I  had  enough 
and  made  them,  then  wondered  what  I  would  do  with  all 
those  biscuits.  But  the  men  ate  all  of  them  and  I  did  not 
get  one. 

I  think  I  cooked  about  a  week,  when  I  met  an  old  fellow 
on  the  road  who  said  he  was  a  cook  looking  for  work. 
The  boss  was  away  at  the  time,  but  I  told  him  he  could  take 
over  and  cook  until  the  boss  came.  He  was  a  wonderful 
cook  and  a  fast  one  too.  He  knew  how  to  make  every  move 
count  and  he  stayed  with  us  until  we  finished  that  job. 

My  youngest  brother,  Ernie,  came  out  to  Montana  in 
1912  and  stayed  about  two  years.  He  went  back  to  Idaho 
for  several  years;  then  married  and  came  out  again.  He 
worked  with  Charlie,  but  they  did  not  stay  longer  than 
a  year  or  so.  Then  my  brother  John  and  his  wife  came  out 
from  Idaho  and  he  worked  with  me.  His  wife  did  not  like 
it  there  and  they  did  not  stay  long. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


LOST  IN  A  SNOW  STORM 

One  time  when  I  was  enlarging  my  horse  pasture,  I  had 
it  ahnost  finished  but  stopped  to  go  and  get  some  kmch. 
I  did  not  think  the  horses  would  find  that  small  opening, 
but  they  did  and  away  they  went.  It  was  a  nice  warm  day 
and  I  got  on  my  horse  without  any  coat  and  went  to  look 
for  the  horses.  I  tracked  them  for  some  time,  then  it  began 
to  snow.  I  lost  track  of  them  and  got  lost  myself.  I  wan- 
dered about  for  several  hours.  I  got  off  and  walked  some, 
then  I  got  so  cold  I  was  afraid  to  get  off  the  horse— I 
thought  I  would  not  be  able  to  get  on  again. 

I  thought  I  was  going  toward  Columbus,  which  was  18 
miles  away.  I  came  to  a  cabin  that  was  only  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  my  place,  but  I  did  not  recognize  it  at  all. 
I  was  going  to  break  in  if  no  one  was  home.  Then  I  rec- 
ognized the  place  and  went  on  to  Charlie's.  I  was  so  stiff 
that  I  could  not  get  off  the  horse.  Charlie  had  to  help  me 
off  and  into  the  house.  He  had  a  good  fire,  got  my  boots 
and  clothes  off,  and  made  hot  coffee  for  me  to  drink.  It 
was  next  day  before  I  really  got  warm. 

Charlie  had  to  go  to  town  that  day.  I  felt  tenible  and 
looked  about  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  medicine  to  take 
that  I  thought  might  help  me.  I  found  a  cough  syrup  bottle 
and  read  the  direction  which  said,  "Take  a  teaspoon  in 
a  glass  of  water."  I  poured  out  a  spoonful  and  smelled  it  and 
it  was  so  strong  that  I  decided  not  to  take  that  much  and 
poured  a  little  more  than  half  of  it  back,  then  put  the  rest 
in  water  and  drank  it.  How  that  stuff  did  burn!  It  was 
like  fire  going  down  my  throat.  I  really  began  to  warm  up 
then. 
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When  Charlie  came  home  I  asked  him  what  was  in  that 
bottle  and  he  said  Japanese  Oil  (a  nibbing  liniment)  and 
he  was  upset  for  fear  it  would  kill  me.  I  believe  it  helped 
me  but  would  not  recommend  it  to  anyone!  I  was  sick 
for  about  a  week.  Two  of  the  horses  were  found,  but  I 
never  knew  what  become  of  the  other  one.  The  owner 
threatened  to  sue  me  and  I  told  him  to  go  to  it,  but  he 
never  did. 

My  brother  Bill  came  out  about  1911.  He  lived  and 
worked  with  Charlie  in  the  summer  and  stayed  with  me 
some  in  the  winter.  He  was  just  a  boy  in  his  early  teens. 
One  night  while  I  was  away  at  work  he  got  frightened 
by  seeing  pictures  on  the  wall.  Somehow,  he  sent  me  word 
about  it.  I  went  home  and  he  went  back  to  Charlie's.  I 
never  saw  anything  that  frightened  me,  but  I  heard  that  a 
certain  fellow  had  boasted  that  he  was  going  to  run  me 
away  from  there  as  he  wanted  my  place.  I  figured  he  put 
those  pictures  on  the  wall  with  a  magic  lantern.  I  did  not 
have  any  curtains  or  shades  on  my  windows  then. 

In  the  early  days  people  about  there  were  wonderfully 
kind  and  neighborly.  Sheepmen  and  cattlemen  had  cabins 
about  the  country  and  kept  food  in  them.  Anyone  passing 
through  there  was  welcome  to  stop  go  in  and  get  something 
to  eat.  All  that  was  asked  of  anyone  was  to  wash  the 
dishes.  After  the  country  got  settled,  there  were  some 
thieves  among  them,  and  their  goodness  had  to  be  stopped 
as  so  much  was  stolen.  What  a  pity  that  was! 

At  first  people  had  to  haul  water  from  a  big  spring.  Later 
all  of  us  had  wells  drilled,  but  the  water  was  soda.  Now  I 
wonder  how  we  ever  drank  that  stuff. 

I  worked  hard,  saved  my  money,  and  bought  a  team, 
wagon,  and  harness,  a  sulky  plow  and  a  harrow  and  went 
to  farming.  My  first  crop  was  flax  and  it  did  pretty  well. 

After  one  had  done  so  much  work  on  his  claim,  he  could 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  and  prove  up  in  three  years.  I 
got  the  idea  of  doing  this  and  put  in  my  application.  But 
the  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  more  I  feared  I  did  not 
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have  enough  land  in  cultivation,  so  I  withdrew  my  appli- 
cation. That  fall  when  my  tax  account  came  I  was  taxed 
about  $40  on  that  land.  I  told  them  I  did  not  own  the  land 
and  no  taxes  were  due  on  it.  They  said  the  taxes  were  on 
the  books  and  would  have  to  be  paid,  and  they  would  re- 
fund them  the  next  year.  I  needed  that  $40  and  knew  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  it  refunded.  I  talked 
with  a  businessman  about  it  and  he  told  me  just  to  pay 
my  personal  taxes  and  let  the  other  go  and  that  is  what 
I  did.  I  am  thinking  that  tax  assessor  did  not  list  any  more 
claims  that  were  not  proven,  as  they  said  it  caused  them 
lots  of  work  to  get  their  books  straightened  out. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


NEIGHBORS 

By  1913  quite  a  number  of  people  had  settled  near  me 
and  there  was  a  cabin  on  practically  every  quarter  of  land. 
Neighbors  were  good  about  helping  each  other  and  anyone 
in  need.  If  a  farmer  was  sick  at  seeding  time,  a  lot  of  us 
would  get  together  with  teams,  plows,  discs,  etc.,  and  put 
his  crop  in. 

We  got  together  and  built  a  schoolhouse  and  teacherage 
and  had  Sunday  School  and  church  services  in  that.  Peo- 
ple would  often  get  together,  have  picnics  down  in  the  can- 
yon, and  dances  at  diflFerent  houses.  We  really  had  some 
good  times. 

A  widow  by  the  name  of  Louisa  Denny,  her  daughter 
Mary  and  son  Edward  had  homesteads  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  me.  One  summer  another  daughter  came 
out  on  a  visit  and  I  got  to  going  with  her.  Mary  would 
often  go  along  too,  because  in  those  days  people  had  to 
walk.  If  there  was  a  crowd,  we  would  hitch  up  the  wagon 
and  go  in  that.  Aura,  the  visiting  daughter,  promised  to 
write  to  me  when  she  left,  but  she  never  did.  I  kept  on 
going  with  Mary  even  though  I  knew  she  was  engaged  to 
a  man  in  North  Dakota.  I  had  no  idea  of  getting  married 
then  and  did  not  expect  Mary  to  break  ofiF  her  engagement 
as  we  were  just  friends.  Both  of  us  had  some  time  yet 
to  prove  up  on  our  claims.  If  she  married  before  that  time 
was  up,  she  would  have  to  relinquish  hers.  However,  Mary 
proved  up  on  her  claim  first  and  broke  off  with  the  North 
Dakota  man  and  we  became  engaged.  I  still  had  a  year 
to  go  on  mine,  but  had  had  enough  of  batching  and  farm- 
ing and  made  up  my  mind  I  was  going  to  get  married  or 
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quit  farming.  Mary  came  by  where  I  was  plowing  one  day 
and  we  were  talking.  I  told  her  what  I  had  decided  on. 
Then  she  told  me  she  had  proved  up  on  her  claim  and 
that  we  could  get  married.  But  she  did  not  know  what  to 
do  about  her  mother,  as  they  lived  together  most  of  the 
time.  I  had  been  raised  to  respect  elderly  people  and  told 
her  her  mother  could  live  with  us  and  be  as  welcome 
as  my  own  mother.  So  I  added  two  rooms  to  my  shack 
and  we  were  married  that  fall  ( 1913 ) . 

An  elderly  man  in  Park  City  had  told  me  to  let  him 
know  when  I  was  going  to  get  married.  Said  he  would 
come  with  his  car  and  take  us  to  to\vn,  and  sure  enough 
he  did. 

We  did  not  have  much  in  the  way  of  furniture  but,  with 
Mary's  feminine  touches,  it  was  quite  homey  and  I  was  tre- 
mendously proud  of  my  homestead  and  did  everything  I 
possibly  could  to  improve  it.  I  would  not  spend  a  cent  on 
anything  else  unless  it  was  really  necessary. 

After  I  added  the  rooms  to  my  house,  a  young  fellow 
came  along  looking  for  work.  He  said  he  was  a  painter  and 
wanted  to  paint  my  house.  It  needed  it  all  right,  but  I 
did  not  have  the  money  to  do  it  them.  He  kept  on  talking 
and  looking  about  and  spied  an  old  range  that  I  had  set 
outside,  and  asked  what  I  wanted  for  it.  I  told  him  he 
could  have  it  if  he  wanted  it.  However,  he  would  not 
have  it  as  a  gift  but  said  if  I  would  get  the  paint  he  would 
paint  the  house  for  it.  I  told  him  that  was  a  deal.  In  those 
days  painters  mixed  their  own  paint,  so  I  told  him  to  make 
a  list  of  what  he  needed  and  I  went  to  town  and  got  it. 
Then  he  set  to  work  mixing  the  paint  and  he  stirred  and 
stirred  and  stirred  and  then  stirred  some  more  and  I  began 
to  think  he  was  just  a  phony,  but  he  said  the  secret  of 
painting  was  to  mix  the  paint  thoroughly.  It  did  not  take 
him  long  to  do  the  actual  painting  and  I  never  saw  a 
better  job.  The  feUow  lived  alone  down  in  the  canyon, 
and  I  really  think  he  wanted  companionship  more  than 
anything  else. 
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On  one  occasion  when  I  was  going  to  take  a  load  of 
com  to  have  it  ground  for  feed,  Mary's  brother  Ed  came 
walking  up  and  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  go  with  me. 
At  first  he  said  he  did  not  think  so,  then  said,  "There  is 
usually  some  excitement  going  on  about  Mook's,  so  I  be- 
lieve I  will  go."  Mook  was  the  man  who  owned  the  mill. 
When  we  got  there,  he  told  us  about  a  big  mother  hog 
he  had  and  wanted  us  to  see  her.  He  had  two  or  three  boys 
and  they  ran  on  ahead  of  us.  Two  of  them  jumped  on  the 
hog  and  away  they  went  over  the  hill.  That  was  the  last 
we  saw  of  the  hog.  Ed  laughed  and  laughed  about  that. 
While  the  feed  was  being  ground,  the  belt  came  in  two, 
wound  around  the  pulley,  and  hit  Mr.  Mook  on  the  head 
twice  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  Mooks  moved  away  some  years  later  and  we  heard 
that  Mr.  Mook  was  dead.  Some  time  after  that  we  were 
in  Billings  and  I  saw  him  coming  down  the  street  on  a 
load  of  lumber.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  but  did  not 
see  how  it  could  be  anyone  else.  Then  we  met  his  wife 
and  she  assured  us  he  wasn't  dead.  Seeing  him  gave  me  a 
strange  feeling  though. 

We  lived  at  my  place  two  years  after  we  were  married. 
Then  we  had  two  rooms  added  to  Mary's  cabin  and  moved 
up  there.  Her  land  was  better  than  mine,  and  the  places 
were  too  far  apart  for  me  to  go  back  and  forth  and  work 
both.  This  was  before  the  time  of  trucks  and  tractors. 

I  sent  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  bought  two  tele- 
phones for  nine  dollars  and  put  one  in  our  house  and  the 
other  in  Mary's  sister's  house,  and  connected  it  to  the 
fence  wire  and  it  worked  fine  and  dandy.  It  was  a  great 
convenience  as  well  as  company  for  us. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  neighborhood  who  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  very  tough  guy,  and  many  people  were 
rather  afraid  of  him.  My  first  meeting  with  him  was  at  a 
social  gathering  at  the  schoolhouse.  He  was  drunk  and  was 
blowing  about  what  he  could  do.  He  came  up  to  me  and 
said,  "I  am  a  mighty  tough  guy."  I  looked  him  straight  in 
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the  eye  and  said,  "You  do  not  look  so  bad  to  me." 

He  said,  "I'll  show  you"  and  pulled  off  his  coat. 

Still  looking  him  in  the  eye,  I  said,  "Bill,  you  had  better 
put  your  coat  back  on,  you  might  catch  cold  out  here." 

He  looked  at  me  for  about  a  minute  and  said,  "You  are 
right.  Come  on  boys  and  let's  go  home."  He  and  his  boys 
left. 

Some  time  later  this  man's  wife  and  small  children  came 
to  our  house  in  the  night  in  their  night  clothes.  She  said 
her  husband  was  drunk,  had  beaten  her  and  threatened 
to  kill  her,  but  she  managed  to  get  away  from  him. 

She  wanted  me  to  go  up  to  her  house  as  she  was  afraid 
her  husband  would  kill  their  boys.  I  went  by  and  got  a 
neighbor  and  we  went  up  there.  This  neighbor  was  well- 
acquainted  with  the  man  and  they  jawed  back  and  forth 
for  a  while.  Then  the  man  said  he  was  going  down  to  my 
house  to  get  his  wife.  I  told  him  he  could  go  to  my  gate 
but  not  beyond  that.  He  said  that  he  would  show  me  and 
went  to  within  about  20  steps  of  the  gate  and  stopped.  He 
told  his  boys  to  go  and  get  their  mother.  The  boys  would 
not  do  so  and  I  told  him  to  go,  but  he  said  he  wasn't  walk- 
ing into  any  man's  trap.  He  told  me  to  tell  his  wife  if 
she  didn't  come  home  next  morning,  she  would  not  find  him 
there.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  she  would  care  if  she 
didn't.  Then  he  and  the  boys  went  home. 

The  wife  said  she  wanted  a  divorce  and  wanted  me  to  go 
and  get  the  sheriff  to  come  out  and  get  him.  I  took  her,  the 
children  and  my  wife  to  my  wife's  sister  and  phoned  for  the 
sheriff.  He  came  next  morning  and  took  the  man  in  charge. 
Then  I  took  the  wife  to  Columbus  twice  and  she  got  her 
divorce  all  right,  and  he  was  ordered  out  of  the  state  for 
six  months.  She  and  the  children  went  back  home.  He  was 
back  in  about  three  months  and  a  short  time  later  they  w^ere 
married  again.  He  threatened  me  and  even  told  the  sheriff 
he  was  going  to  get  me.  The  sheriff  told  me  about  it  and 
asked  if  I  had  a  gun.  He  said  he  would  let  me  have  one 
if  I  didn't.  And  he  told  me  to  shoot  him  if  he  bothered  me. 
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Our  places  joined.  I  carried  my  gun  and  kept  my  eyes 
peeled  while  plowing  near  his  house,  but  he  never  both- 
ered me. 

Sometime  after  this  we  went  to  a  dance  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  this  man  and  his  family  were  there.  I  was  rather 
afraid  there  would  be  trouble  and  kept  my  eyes  on  him. 
He  was  in  the  kitchen  and  called  to  me  to  come  in  there. 
I  was  rather  fearful  of  what  might  happen  but  went  in  any- 
way. He  held  out  his  hand.  I  was  dubious  but  shook  hands, 
and  he  said,  "I  want  to  be  a  friend  to  you.  You  certainly 
did  me  a  good  turn.  That  was  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me.  If  I  can  ever  do  anything  for  you  I  will 
be  glad  to  do  it."  I  never  heard  of  him  and  his  wife  having 
any  more  trouble.  He  was  always  a  friend  after  that,  but 
his  wife  never  spoke  to  me  again.  They  had  a  dance  at  their 
house  and  invited  us.  We  went  and  he  was  nice  as  could 
be  but  his  wife  ignored  us  entirely. 

I  cannot  help  noticing  the  fact  that  many  people  I 
have  helped  later  turned  against  me  and  were  not  friends 
any  more.  I  have  always  been  tenderhearted  and  liked 
to  help  people  in  trouble,  and  I  never  have  been  able  to 
figure  out  why  they  turn  against  me.  I  could  name  quite 
a  few. 

I  was  in  Billings  one  day  and  saw  a  woman  coming  down 
the  street  in  a  big  car  run  over  a  boy  on  a  bicycle.  People 
began  yelling,  the  woman  got  excited,  threw  the  car  in 
reverse,  and  ran  over  the  boy  again.  Some  people  grabbed 
the  boy  and  took  him  into  the  fire  station.  I  was  among  the 
dozen  or  so  people  that  got  in  the  station  before  they  shut 
the  doors.  The  boy  kept  telling  them  he  wasn't  hurt  and 
that  he  was  all  right,  but  they  would  not  let  him  get  up 
and  soon  had  two  doctors  there.  The  boy  was  thoroughly 
examined  and  they  could  not  find  where  he  was  hurt  in 
the  least.  However,  they  would  not  let  him  get  up  for  quite 
a  while,  as  they  did  not  see  how  he  could  possibly  have 
come  out  of  that  with  no  injuries.  The  woman  who  ran 
over  him  came  in  crying  and  he  asked,  "What  are  you  cry- 
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ing  about?  I  am  not  hurt,  but  my  bicycle  is  ruined/*  The 
woman  said,  "Do  not  worry  about  the  bicycle,  I'll  get  you 
another  one." 

It  surely  was  a  miracle  that  the  boy  escaped  without  a 
scratch. 

About  1916  I  sold  my  homestead  for  $4,500,  with  a  $500 
down  payment.  The  man  did  a  lot  of  hard  v/ork.  He  broke 
up  about  60  acres  of  sage  brush  and  made  other  improve- 
ments. His  crop  wasn't  very  good  and  he  got  discouraged 
and  gave  the  place  up.  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  stay  on 
but  he  wouldn't.  I  gave  him  back  the  $500  he  had  paid 
me.  He  had  done  so  much  hard  work  there  that  I  just  could 
not  keep  the  money.  John  lived  on  the  place  when  he  was 
out  there.  After  that  I  worked  it  some  for  a  while  and 
sold  it  again  for  $4,000  cash. 

We  lost  our  first  baby,  a  girl.  This  would  not  have 
happened  if  the  doctors  then  had  known  what  they  know 
now. 

We  had  good  crops  in  1916  and  1917  and  people  about 
there  began  getting  automobiles.  And  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  our  good  community  life.  People  began 
going  to  town  and  faraway  places.  Our  settlement  was 
never  the  same  anymore.  I  bought  my  first  car  in  1917— 
a  Model-T  Ford. 

Mother  Denny  was  a  wonderful  mother-in-law  and  we 
really  thought  a  lot  of  each  other.  She  died  in  1917  and 
we  took  her  back  to  Napanee,  Indiana,  for  burial  and 
visited  Mary's  relatives  about  there.  Bill  stayed  at  my 
place  and  looked  after  things  for  us.  He  must  have  driven 
my  car  all  over  the  country,  as  the  wheels  rattled  something 
awful  when  we  got  home.  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
cars  then  so  I  went  and  bought  new  wheels.  Later  I  learned 
how  to  fix  them  so  they  were  as  good  as  new. 

Bill  was  in  World  War  I  and  I  tried  several  hired  hands, 
but  they  were  no  good.  I  decided  I  would  go  to  the 
army,  too,  and  a  friend  and  I  tried  to  enlist,  but  they  would 
not  take  us  because  we  were  farmers.  I  did  not  tell  Mary 
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about  that  until  long  afterwards  and  she  nearly  had  a  fit 
then. 

A  Dr.  Cram,  who  lived  in  Park  City,  wanted  me  to  let  his 
son  work  for  me,  as  he  wanted  to  get  him  out  of  town. 
I  did  not  think  he  would  be  any  good  and  hesitated  about 
it.  But  the  Doctor  insisted  that  I  try  him  and,  if  he  was 
no  good,  to  bring  him  home.  I  finally  decided  to  try  him  and 
was  surprised  that  he  proved  to  be  a  good  worker  and 
stayed  through  the  harvest.  The  boy  would  not  take  any 
pay  until  he  finished.  Then  I  gave  him  a  check  and  took 
him  to  town.  He  hurried  in  the  bank  and  came  out  with 
a  handful  of  bills  waving  them  over  his  head.  He  was 
proud  of  that  money  and  his  dad  was  proud  of  him. 

There  was  an  elderly  man  in  Park  City  who  was  known 
to  most  people  about  there  as  Dad  Eastlick.  He  was  a  good 
man  and  well-liked.  One  day  when  I  was  in  town  I  heard 
a  young  fellow  abusing  him  and  calling  him  a  liar,  etc.  I 
just  could  not  stand  that  and  told  the  fellow  so.  I  also 
told  him  if  he  wanted  to  tackle  anyone  to  tackle  me.  Some 
years  later,  when  I  wanted  to  hold  my  wheat,  I  went  to  the 
bank  and  tried  to  borrow  money,  but  they  would  not  let 
me  have  it.  I  met  Dad  Eastlick  and  was  telling  him  about 
it  and  he  told  me  to  go  to  the  bank  and  get  a  blank  note. 
After  I  got  the  note,  he  said,  "Now  you  fix  it  up  the  way 
you  want  it  and  I  will  sign  it."  We  fixed  up  the  note.  I  took 
it  to  the  bank  and  asked  them  if  it  was  any  good.  The 
banker  replied,  "You  bet  it  is.  You  could  have  half  the 
bank  with  that  signature.  How  did  you  manage  to  get  it?" 
I  said,  "I  do  not  know;  I  did  not  ask  for  it."  They  just 
could  not  understand  how  I  did  it  when  no  one  else  had 
ever  been  able  to  do  such  a  thing. 

Mother  and  my  stepfather  came  out  in  the  fall  of  1918 
on  a  visit.  I  decided  to  sell  out  and  quit  farming.  My  step- 
father was  a  good  hand  with  horses,  so  I  turned  the  horses 
over  to  him  and  by  sale  time  he  really  had  them  shining 
and  they  brought  a  good  price.  In  fact,  everything  sold 
well.  Not  so  long  before  this  a  neighbor  had  a  sale.  I  took 
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r.  team  and  wagon  over  there  to  sell,  but  horses  sold  so 
cheap  that,  instead  of  selling,  I  bought  two  more.  Mary 
thought  that  was  awful,  but  I  made  good  money  on  them, 
as  well  as  nearly  everything  I  did  while  in  Montana.  But 
that  good  luck  did  not  go  with  me  when  I  left  there. 

After  selling  out  we  moved  to  Billings  and  I  went  to  an 
automobile  mechanic  school.  After  completing  the  course 
there,  I  took  a  course  in  battery  building.  Then  I  got  a  job 
at  a  garage  in  town. 

I  cannot  recall  anything  of  much  interest  happening  in 
Billings,  except  that  our  daughter  Lois-  Maxine  was  born 
there.  We  did  not  stay  in  Billings  but  about  a  year.  Then 
we  came  back  to  Idaho  to  visit  my  folks  and  went  on  down 
to  California,  and  Hved  at  Rio  Grande  for  a  while.  I  could 
not  find  anything  much  to  do  and  we  soon  got  enough  of 
California.  One  day  Mary  said,  "I  wish  you  had  bought 
that  place  at  Ford,  Idaho."  And  I  said,  "Maybe  it  is 
not  too  late  yet."  So  we  came  back  and  bought  the  place. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


BACK  TO  IDAHO 

Ford,  Idaho,  was  just  a  store  and  post-ofBce  combined, 
a  blacksmith  show,  two  dweHings  and  a  school  not  far  away. 
A  raihoad  came  by  there  in  those  days  and  crossed  our 
place.  It  was  a  logging  road  mostly,  and  hauled  saw  logs 
to  Spokane,  Washington.  There  were  two  passenger  trains 
daily  to  Amwaco  on  Lake  Coeur  d*Alene.  From  here  pas- 
sengers were  ferried  across  the  lake  to  Harrison.  Lots  of 
people  traveled  on  these  trains  in  those  days  and  lots  of 
logs  were  hauled  out  of  that  country  around  there. 

Our  place  was  just  across  Highway  95  from  Ford,  and 
there  were  106  acres  in  it,  but  only  a  few  acres  about  the 
house  were  cleared. 

I  bought  three  cows,  two  horses  and  some  farm  ma- 
chinery. We  sold  cream  and  I  worked  at  a  sawmill  until 
I  hurt  my  back  and  wasn't  able  to  work  for  about  a  year. 

Mary  still  had  her  homestead  in  Montana.  She  had  been 
offered  $6,000  for  it  but  refused  to  sell.  The  place  had  been 
rented  but  was  vacant  then.  So  we  decided  to  go  back 
there  and  farm  her  place  and  try  to  improve  it.  A  gusher 
oil  weU  had  been  drilled  about  five  miles  from  there  and  we 
thought  maybe  that  country  about  there  would  boom,  but 
nothing  like  that  has  come  to  pass  yet.  I  do  not  think  we 
stayed  there  but  a  year  or  so  before  we  sold  the  farming 
things  and  came  back  to  Idaho.  This  time  we  settled  in 
Lewiston  and  I  worked  on  the  dam  that  was  being  built 
near  there  for  about  two  months.  I  remember  that  we  dug 
up  a  number  of  skeletons  that  were  thought  to  be  Chinese. 

Then  I  worked  for  the  city  water  department  digging  a 
ditch,  but  that  job  did  not  last  long.  My  Uncle  Elmer  lived 
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at  Tillamook,  Oregon,  at  that  time,  so  we  decided  to  go 
down  there.  I  worked  at  a  sawmill  but  Mary  did  not  like 
it  there— too  much  water  for  her—so  we  did  not  stay  more 
than  three  months.  There  were  lots  of  nice  blackberries 
about  there  and  we  had  a  great  time  gathering  and  canning 
them.  Mary  went  to  the  store  and  asked  for  square  fruit 
jars  and  they  laughed  at  her  and  said  there  were  no  such 
things.  But  we  knew  better  as  we  had  them  in  Idaho. 

We  came  back  to  Lewiston  again  and  I  worked  for  the 
city  reading  water  meters  for  two  or  three  years.  I  do  not 
remember  anything  much  that  happened  except  some 
trouble  with  dogs.  A  big  bulldog  came  very  near  getting 
me  one  day,  but  I  managed  to  get  a  rock  and  hit  him  and 
he  left  me.  I  though  I  would  have  all  kinds  of  trouble  with 
him  after  that  and  told  a  policeman  about  it.  He  told  me 
to  take  my  gun  along  and  shoot  him  if  he  bothered  me 
again,  but  he  did  not  give  me  any  more  trouble.  Another 
time  I  was  down  on  my  knees  cleaning  out  a  meter  and 
felt  something  wet  on  my  ear  and  found  it  to  be  another 
big  bulldog  licking  it.  However,  he  was  nice  and  friendly 
and  did  not  give  me  any  trouble. 

Then  there  was  the  time  a  circus  came  to  town  on  a 
hot  summer  day.  As  usual,  the  elephants  were  unloaded 
first  to  help  move  the  wagons,  etc.,  out  to  the  circus 
grounds;  but  the  elephants  had  ideas  of  their  own  and 
wanted  to  go  to  the  river  near  by.  They  just  could  not 
do  a  thing  with  the  big  bull;  he  broke  chains  as  fast  as  they 
put  them  on  him.  He  was  chased  through  the  business 
part  of  town  and  he  went  through  a  narrow  alley  between 
the  bank  and  a  dwelling  house  and  moved  the  house  ofi^  its 
foundation.  Then  he  went  into  a  garage  and  tore  up  things 
in  there  and  was  shot  and  killed.  He  was  awfully  mad  at 
his  trainer  and  nearly  killed  him  by  kicking  him. 

We  often  went  downtown  in  the  evening,  parked  the 
car  and  watched  the  people  go  by.  We  saw  many  amusing 
things  happen. 

The  city  did  not  raise  my  wages  as  promised,  so  I  quit 
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reading  meters  and  went  to  work  at  a  sawmill.  But  I  could 
not  stand  the  dust  and  had  to  give  up  that  job. 

We  had  sold  our  place  at  Ford,  but  we  came  back  there 
and  rented  the  log  house  near  the  post-office  for  about 
a  year,  then  bought  it.  I  cut  cordwood  in  the  winter  and 
worked  in  the  harvest  fields  in  summer. 

Then  the  depression  of  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's 
came  on  and  there  was  practically  nothing  to  do  until  the 
WPA  was  set  up  by  the  Government.  Even  then  I  found 
it  very  difficult  to  get  a  job  but  finally  managed  to  get  on 
as  foreman  of  putting  in  the  water  system  at  Worley.  This 
lasted  about  nine  months.  Then  I  worked  at  any  legitimate 
job  I  could  get.  I  hauled  grain,  cut  wood,  cleared  land,  etc. 
In  fact,  I  think  I  worked  at  everything  there  was  to  do  in 
those  days  but  mining  and  railroading.  A  friend  and  I  de- 
cided we  would  go  prospecting  one  time  but  something 
happened  to  prevent  and  we  gave  up  that  idea. 

I  drove  a  school  bus  when  they  first  started  hauling  chil- 
dren to  school  at  Worley,  and  I'd  do  carpentry  jobs  about 
town  or  help  in  the  garage  between  trips. 

I  had  some  trouble  with  some  of  the  children.  I  insisted 
they  keep  their  seats  and  behave  themselves  or  they  could 
not  ride  my  bus.  I  guess  some  few  of  them  wanted  to  try 
me  out;  when  they  found  out  I  meant  what  I  said,  I  did 
not  have  much  more  trouble,  and  some  of  them  thanked 
me  in  later  years.  However,  this  job  did  cause  me  to  lose 
the  friendship  of  some  that  I  had  counted  my  friends  for 
years.  One  day  a  certain  boy  was  missing  when  we  were 
ready  to  go  home.  I  asked  about  him  and  was  told  he  had 
gone  with  someone  else.  This  happened  in  some  instances, 
so  I  did  not  think  anything  about  it.  But  it  was  a  mistake 
about  the  boy  going  with  someone  else  and  he  walked 
home.  His  father  became  furious  with  me,  turned  others 
against  me  and  some  of  them  underbid  me  and  took  the 
job  away  from  me.  However,  I  do  not  think  this  driver 
made  expenses. 

There  were  some  good  singers  among  the  children  and  I 
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enjoyed  their  singing,  and  some  amusing  things  happened, 
too.  One  day  I  had  to  stop  for  a  flock  of  geese  to  cross 
the  road  and  one  httle  girl  said,  "Go  on,  Mr.  Roberts,  and 
get  yourself  a  goose,  I  do  not  think  they  would  mind." 

Money  kept  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer  and  there  finally 
came  a  time  when  we  could  not  pay  the  taxes  on  Mary's 
place  and  she  sold  it  for  $800. 

While  living  at  Ford,  an  old  fellow  who  lived  about  two 
miles  back  in  the  woods  from  the  highway,  died.  There 
was  about  four  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground  and  drifts  from 
six  to  eight  feet  deep  in  places.  Someone  came  to  get  me 
to  help  shovel  out  the  road  so  they  could  bring  the  body 
out.  It  would  have  taken  a  week  or  two  to  shovel  all 
that  snow.  So  I  told  them  I  would  not  do  that  but  I'd 
bring  the  body  out  if  they  wanted  me  to. 

I  had  an  eight-foot  toboggan  that  I  had  made.  Two  men 
went  with  me  and  we  had  on  snowshoes  or  skis.  I  wrapped 
the  body  in  a  blanket,  then  in  a  canvas,  and  tied  it  on 
the  toboggan.  In  about  30  minutes  we  had  the  body  out  to 
the  highway.  The  snow  was  so  deep  that  we  had  to  bend 
over  to  go  under  the  telephone  wires.  The  undertaker  met 
us  at  the  highway  and  I  wondered  what  he  would  say  about 
my  method  of  bringing  the  body  out.  He  looked  it  over 
and  said,  "Someone  in  this  neighborhood  has  good  sense." 

About  the  middle  of  the  1930's  I  worked  in  a  garage  at 
Worley  off  and  on  for  about  two  years.  Then  I  rented  it  and 
ran  it  myself.  In  those  days  mechanics  had  to  get  down  in 
pits  to  grease  and  work  on  cars.  I  just  could  not  stand  the 
fumes  and  had  to  give  that  up. 

Then  I  went  to  work  for  the  Finnebott  Brothers  who 
were  big  landowners  in  the  Ford  neighborhood.  I  helped 
clear  land,  ran  their  tractor  and  threshing  machine  for 
several  years.  This  was  during  the  time  of  World  War  II 
when  Farragut  Naval  Station  was  being  built  on  Lake  Pend 
Oreille.  Practically  all  the  working  men  in  the  surrounding 
country  went  up  there  to  work,  but  I  stayed  on  with  the 
Finnebotts,  and  finally  saved  up  some  money  and  bought 
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some  land  on  Rockford  Bay. 

I  borrowed  some  money  from  a  friend  at  Worley  to 
finish  paying  for  my  place.  This  friend  told  me  if  I  could 
buy  more  land  at  that  price,  I  should  do  so  and  he  would 
let  me  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  I  knew  there  was 
some  land  next  to  my  place  for  sale.  So  I  went  to  buy  that 
but  found  I  was  too  late  as  another  fellow  had  just  bought 
it.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  summer-home-boom 
there  on  Rockford  Bay,  and  that  man  made  a  fortune 
building  and  selling  homes  there. 

My  place  had  three  cabins,  some  outbuildings  and  an 
orchard  on  it.  I  trimmed  up  and  cultivated  the  orchard 
and  made  good  money  from  it  for  a  few  years.  But  the  time 
came  when  I  wasn't  allowed  to  sell  apples  in  Washington, 
so  I  lost  out  on  that  business.  It  wasn't  enough  to  live  on 
anyway,  and  I  had  to  work  at  other  jobs— carpentry,  etc. 

Most  of  my  folks  lived  at  Lewiston  and  sometimes  a  num- 
ber of  them  would  come  up  at  one  time.  We  would  have  all 
three  cabins  full  at  night  and  Mary  and  I  would  sleep 
in  an  outbuilding  where  we  kept  chicken  feed.  One  night, 
after  we  had  gone  to  bed,  I  heard  someone  holler  and  say, 
"I  am  going  to  spend  the  night  here  at  this  place."  I 
looked  and  and  saw  a  man  coming  up  the  path.  I  told 
him  we  did  not  have  room  as  all  the  houses  were  full.  He 
replied,  "I  am  going  to  stay  anyway."  I  was  about  to  go 
out  and  show  him  whether  he'd  stay  there  or  not  and  found 
it  was  my  brother  Ernie  and  his  family.  I  do  not  remember 
how  we  managed,  but  he  stayed. 

It  was  while  hving  at  this  place  that  I  came  out  on  the 
porch  one  dark  night  as  a  neighbor  was  leaving  and  heard 
someone  holler.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the  other  side  of 
the  bay.  The  neighbor  said  it  was  just  an  owl.  Then  we 
heard  it  again  and  he  was  convinced  it  was  a  person,  and 
sounded  like  a  woman.  It  was  so  dark  you  could  not  see 
your  hands  before  you,  but  I  had  flashlights  and  the 
neighbor's  boat  was  near  by.  So  we  got  in  the  boat  and 
set  out  in  the  direction  the  call  came  from.  When  we 
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landed  on  the  other  side,  a  young  lad  grabbed  the  boat 
and  just  froze  to  it.  He  was  nearly  frozen  and  had  hollered 
and  cried  until  he  could  hardly  holler  any  more.  He  had 
been  hunting  with  his  father  and  got  lost.  He  had  walked 
for  miles  and  had  no  idea  where  he  was.  He  was  Monty 
Bucher,  my  daughter*s  brother-in-law,  but  was  so  scared 
he  did  not  even  know  us.  We  took  him  to  my  house  and 
Mary  gave  him  warm  food  and  we  warmed  him  up.  I  knew 
his  folks  were  looking  for  him,  so  I  went  to  let  them  know 
where  he  was.  I  soon  saw  lights  in  the  woods  and  found 
his  father  and  others  looking  for  him. 

I  sold  part  of  my  place  to  Arlie  Young— a  bee  man— and 
I  helped  him  with  his  bees  and  extracting  honey.  Bees  did 
not  sting  me  unless  I  bothered  them  in  some  way.  I  believe 
we  stayed  at  this  place  about  four  years.  Then  we  sold  it 
and  bought  an  acre  of  ground  just  west  of  the  Rockford  Bay 
store  and  built  a  nice  house  there.  I  did  much  of  the  work 
myself,  especially  the  inside  work. 

After  we  moved  to  this  place,  an  old  Montana  friend 
by  the  name  of  Fisher  and  his  wife  came  to  visit  us.  They 
did  not  know  we  had  moved,  so  they  went  on  by  the  house 
and  found  they  would  have  to  turn  around  and  go  back. 
The  road  was  narrow  and  he  had  to  go  on  to  find  a  place 
to  turn.  His  wife  got  out  and  said  she  would  walk  and 
meet  him.  She  had  not  gone  very  far  when  she  met  some 
girls  who  told  her  there  was  a  dead  man  down  the  road  a 
ways.  Imagine  her  finding  that  man  to  be  her  husband!  In 
trying  to  turn  the  car,  he  ran  over  a  large  rock,  and  it  was 
thought  he  tried  to  lift  the  car  off  the  rock  and  died  of 
a  heart  attack.  His  wife  could  not  drive,  so  I  drove  her 
home  and  stayed  for  the  funeral. 

We  had  a  wonderful  view  of  the  Bay  from  our  house, 
and  spent  many  pleasant  hours  looking  out  of  the  windows. 
But  this  was  not  to  last  very  long  as,  after  a  few  short  years, 
Mary's  health  began  to  fail.  The  doctors  about  here  knew 
she  had  gallstones,  but  they  said  she  was  too  old  to  operate 
( she  was  in  her  late  sixties ) .  I  finally  took  her  to  the  clinic 
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at  Colfax,  Washington.  The  doctors  there  operated,  but 
told  me  they  feared  cancer  would  develop.  She  got  along 
fine  for  a  while,  then  she  began  to  weaken,  and  finally  got 
so  bad  I  had  to  take  her  to  the  hospital  in  the  fall  of  1951. 
She  improved  some  and  the  doctor  let  her  go  home  for 
Christmas,  but  she  soon  had  to  come  back.  For  a  while  I 
worked  in  the  day  and  came  to  see  her  in  the  evenings. 
Then  I  quit  working  and  stayed  with  her  all  day,  and 
finally  I  stayed  day  and  night  for  about  four  months.  Dur- 
ing that  time  I  did  not  take  my  clothes  off  except  to  take 
a  bath  and  change  them.  The  hospital  let  me  put  a  cot  by 
her  bed  and  I  would  sleep  about  three  hours  the  first  part 
of  the  night  while  two  friends  took  turns  staying  with 
Mary.  Her  suffering  was  terrible  and  she  hved  until  July 
1952. 

The  doctor  told  me  I  was  in  bad  shape  and  to  be  care- 
ful. For  some  time  I  just  could  not  sleep  but  three  hours  a 
night  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  I  went 
down  to  my  daughter  s  at  The  Dalles,  Oregon.  She  and  her 
husband  wanted  me  to  come  and  hve  with  them,  but  I 
knew  I  did  not  want  to  do  that.  Then  I  thought  Td  get  in 
my  car  and  travel,  but  soon  found  out  there  was  no  satis- 
faction in  doing  that  alone.  So  I  came  back  home,  but  it 
wasn't  home  without  Mary,  and  I  could  not  be  content 
there  anymore.  I  thought  of  a  maiden  lady  I  had  met  in 
the  hospital.  She  lived  next  door  and  often  visited  the 
patients.  She  was  a  patient  herseH  for  a  week  and  was  in 
the  room  with  Mary.  She  was  alone  and  I  decided  I  would 
go  to  see  her  to  relieve  my  loneliness  to  some  extent.  She 
says  she  never  dreamed  that  I  had  any  special  liking  for  her 
as  I  always  visited  at  the  hospital  and  she  knew  some  of  the 
nurses  had  their  caps  set  for  me.  This  lady  was  Miss  Lela 
Hudson,  a  native  of  Virginia  who  came  out  here  in  1949. 
We  were  married  in  1953  and  in  the  fall  of  1954  I  took 
her  back  to  Virginia  to  visit  relatives  and  friends.  On  the 
way  we  visited  in  Park  City,  and  BiUings,  Montana,  and 
went  out  to  Coombs  Flat  where  Charlie  and  I  home- 
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steaded.  We  found  only  one  of  the  old-timers  out  there. 
He  and  his  sons  seemed  to  be  the  only  people  living  out 
there.  Our  homesteads  were  all  gone  but  Mary's,  but  the 
schoolhouse  was  still  standing.  People  had  learned  to  strip- 
farm  and  were  doing  well.  Practically  every  one  of  the 
original  homesteaders  went  broke  and  had  to  file  bank- 
ruptcy. I  was  about  the  only  one  that  left  there  with 
any  money.  Some  who  came  with  what  was  considered  a 
fortune  in  those  days,  left  with  nothing. 

We  were  gone  nearly  three  months  on  our  visit  to  Vir- 
ginia. We  visited  some  of  Lela's  friends  in  Maryland  and 
went  to  Washington,  D.C.  Then  we  went  down  to  Florida, 
but  Lela  got  sick  and  we  only  went  as  far  as  St.  Augus- 
tine, as  I  thought  we  had  better  head  for  home.  We  went 
up  to  Albany,  Georgia  and  visited  one  of  Mary's  nephews 
there.  We  were  there  Thanksgiving  Day.  His  wife's  people 
were  having  a  big  barbecue  out  in  the  country,  and  nothing 
would  do  but  we  must  stay  and  go  to  that.  Such  a  feast 
they  had!  Lela  always  regretted  the  fact  that  she  wasn't 
well  and  could  eat  but  very  little.  From  Albany  we  went 
to  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  and  visited  a  pen  pal  of  Lela's 
whom  she  had  been  corresponding  with  for  more  than 
forty  years. 

After  leaving  Baton  Rouge,  Lela  had  another  sick  speU 
and  we  had  to  stay  at  one  place  two  or  three  days.  Then 
we  went  to  Austin,  Texas,  where  we  visited  in  the  home  of 
Col.  Joseph  R.  Davis  whose  wife  is  a  cousin  of  Lela's. 
It  was  now  the  last  of  November  and  we  were  fearful  of 
running  into  snowstorms  before  we  could  get  home,  but 
only  ran  into  one  and  that  was  in  southern  Idaho.  It  did 
not  last  very  long.  We  visited  another  one  of  Mary's 
nephews  in  Caldwell,  Idaho,  one  of  my  brothers  in  Win- 
chester, Idaho,  and  more  of  my  folks  in  Lewiston.  We 
arrived  home  December  10th,  and  it  certainly  did  look 
good  to  us. 

Lela  had  two  more  sick  spells  along  the  way  and  we 
had  to  get  a  doctor  each  time.  She  kept  on  having  spells 
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more  and  more  often  after  we  got  home.  Doctors  kept 
saying  it  was  stomach  ulcers  or  her  heart,  and  they  did 
not  do  her  any  good.  I  wanted  to  take  her  to  a  chnic  in 
Spokane,  but  she  said  there  was  another  doctor  here  in 
town  that  she  would  like  to  try,  so  I  called  him.  He  came 
and  said  he  was  pretty  sure  it  was  gallstones.  And  to  come 
to  his  oflBce  next  day  and  they  would  make  an  X-ray  and 
be  sure.  Sure  enough,  her  gall  bladder  was  full  of  small 
stones.  You  can  imagine  my  thoughts  and  feelings  when 
we  found  out  she  had  to  have  an  operation. 

I  had  promised  to  stay  with  her  until  she  came  to  herself, 
and  it  began  to  look  like  that  time  wasn't  coming.  It  was 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning  before  she  opened  her  eyes 
and  recognized  me.  She  went  right  back  to  sleep,  and  it 
was  four  o'clock  before  she  really  woke  up.  Now  I  felt  like 
I  could  go  home,  but  I  just  could  not  do  much  sleeping 
and  was  back  at  the  hospital  in  a  few  hours.  She  was  in  the 
hospital  a  week;  then  I  took  care  of  her  at  home.  Two 
nurse  friends  came  in  a  few  times  and  fixed  her  bandage. 
She  got  along  wonderfully  well  and  could  soon  eat  anything 
she  wanted. 

Lela  owned  her  home  in  Coeur  d'Alene  and  it  was 
understood  before  we  married  that  I  would  have  to  come 
there  to  live.  It  was  awfully  hard  for  me  the  first  year  or 
so.  I  never  in  my  life  cared  to  hang  around  town.  If  I 
wanted  anything  from  the  store,  I  went  and  got  it  and  came 
back  home,  then  I  just  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
myself.  We  would  go  out  to  my  place  now  and  then  and 
stay  a  few  days.  We  liked  to  fish,  hunt  and  boat  ride.  But 
after  so  many  people  came  in  there  it  wasn't  like  it  used 
to  be,  and  we  could  not  afford  to  keep  up  two  large  places, 
so  I  sold  mine. 

Just  before  we  started  on  this  chapter  in  November  1964, 
I  had  a  very  severe  heart  attack  and  was  very  ill  for  more 
than  six  weeks.  My  brain  was  damaged  to  the  extent  that  I 
cannot  recall  much  of  what  happened  during  these  later 
years,  or  the  order  in  which  they  happened.  Mary  kept 
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a  diary  for  more  than  forty  years,  but  just  before  she  passed 
away,  she  made  me  promise  to  burn  it  and  that  is  what 
I  did.  Many  times  I  have  wished  for  that  diary  and  es- 
pecially now.  It  would  have  brought  many  things  to  my 
mind  and  helped  me  establish  dates.  But  nothing  can  be 
done  about  it  now  and  we  just  have  to  draw  the  curtain  and 
hope  that  this  story  will  cause  some  of  the  present  and 
future  generations  to  be  thankful  for  their  many  blessings 
and  that  they  did  not  have  to  endure  the  hardships  that 
I  and  many  of  my  generation  had  to  endure.  However,  I 
think  it  would  be  good  if  they  did  have  some  of  them. 

(Frank  departed  this  life  August  12,  1964  and  is  greatly 
missed  by  relatives  and  friends.— L.H.R. ) 
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